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His two famous lia tra from Preſc 
and the Game- Laus are examined 
Quater's Scruples about TV HESs are 


reſolved — And a few Obſervations on 
5 * White's Letters to He 
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* No EXPER 1M ENTS, is the language indeed of PortTrcians 
et er in ſome things Bigotry. and Politics agree; as extremes run eaſily 
into one another, by their very Endeavour to keep at diſtance) becauſe, 
Z ascording to the Politician's Creed, Religion being uſeful to the State, 
and yet nat founded in truth, all inguiries tend, not to confirm, but to 
4 unſettle, this neceſſary ſupport of civil government. But can 4 Man, 
44 8 believes Relig ion to baue come from God, uſe this language! ( 


0 * s remarks on occaſional reflexions, Part I. p · 134 
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| ADVERTISEMENT 
8 0 E HE 


R E A D E R. 


H E SE N Notes ws 
profeſſedly to do with the 
Szcond Edition of Mr. Warburton's - 
Alliance, %c. corrected and impro- 
ved; Thien was inſcribed 20 the two 
| Univerſities of Cambridge and Ox- 

ford, as a monument of 577 Angular 
veneration for, and devotion to, thoſe 


moſt illuſtrious Seminaries of all 
Learning and virtue. 


The Author has not ſeen the Edi- 
tion dedicated to a Miniſter of State; ed; 
but takes! it for COON that Mr. . 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
has not demoliſbed any. part of tl 
monument * bad ſo 8 
voti Y 7.” 
It 1 e the apation oF tome, 
that a Reply to this celebrated per- 
formance ſhould not have been made 
under the grave and ſerious Stile; 
but ſhould have been conducted 155 
ther with A pointed ridicule: and per - | 
8 haps, were the Work we are anſwer- 
ing, and the Writer of it, to be only 
regarded, thig Method would not 
have been altogether unjuftifiable : . 
but when we conſider, on the other 
hand, that thoſe Things which N 
N arburton has treated in a manner 
that might have warranted this form 
of Reply, are in themſelyes the maſt 
Sacred, VIZ. Turn, Rzticion, = 
Laure ; the Author of the Notes 
was of Opinion, that a Reſp Peck to 
them required him to Bag en bis 
. Sj with Seriouſnels and A 
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REN HAT Mr. 1 has not "a 

= monſtrated the neceſſity and equity 
[AE 11 of an eſtabliſhed religion and a teft- 
SY 5 08 law; but, notwithftanding all he 
bas offered, they remain 7wo as 
great Soleriſms as he found them charged'to be 
— wok politics , will appear, from a care- 
F attention to his own definitions, and the fun- 
damental maxims upon which he reaſons, com- , 


* * 4 — 
5 1 2 5 2 
7 * i 


+ 6 lakes, to. pou 6 


N. „ pared 


"4 5 1 n dee 


pared with the nature and deſign of true © lon. 
and with the natural and civil rights of mankind. 
+ I ſhall lay down his definitions and maxims, 


anal my reader to the pages in his Allianee 


whence they are taken. 


„ Deßn, 1. % Religion, in the largeſt fone” of 
S the word, implies doctrine and morals *,"* _ 


Its In end, is t procure the favour of Got: 


ee and: its ſerand, is to improve our own intel 


0 flectual nature... 

&« In its ſtriat and proper ſenſe, it is a commerce 
« and intercour ſe\with the ſupreme cauſe of all 
„things, and in ſuitable ſentiments raiſed 
<« irr Us by contemplation on bis nature, and 
« on the relations we ſtand in towards him 
<« the proper and adequate object of all depen- 


dent beings, muſt needs advance and improve 


* our intellectual nature to the 3 of which 
«if is capable!“ C 


Defin. II. The e afts of alis, £ 


"66 ſhip are correſpondent to the ſentiments ariſ- 


«© ing in us from the meditation on the ſeveral 


<< relations we ſtand in towards God, with de- 


6 1 to aid and improve thoſe ſentiments . 99 
axim I. By the law of nature every fn 
<« has a right of worſhiping God n to 


& his conſcience f.“ 


Max. II. Security to the tempo 


« and property of en * 190 end of civil 


&, ee N 159 4. IM 
„ lay III. Civil government is defe Hive, 
* becauſe. civil laws cannot conveniently take 
6 cognizance of the duties of imperfet# obliga- 


tion, ſuch. as ah W . 3 
1 cc & n.“ | 111 


* 


94 2 


b Alliance gc. 1 Pr 21. %, P. 34. 4 P. 3. is « P. * 


5 2 
. Max 
LAT Se | * 
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A ne nary wirw, „ 
Max. IV. Civil Society cannot 4 Pingui 
ee the ＋ of its favour i.” 

Max. V. Civil Society could not reward, | 
4 if it could diſcover the objects of its fa- 
| ve your 5, 

Max. VI. 15 The: civil Magiſtrate” S office * 
10 c leads him to prote?, cheriſh, and pro 
= pagate the three fundamental articles of naz 
6 tural religion; namely — the being of a God — 
bis providence_ over . buman affairs — and. the 
FT wy e difference of moral. e and 
8 VII. As Relic only can ſupply 


_——- 


By Ns VIII. ce Religion could u not 1 0 
e ſufficient efficacy for want of a common. arbi- 
<« ter, who had impartiality enough fairly to 
1 apply the rule of right, and power to en- 
force its operations. — Hence it was found 
s neceſſary to call in the civil magiſtrate as an 
& glly of religion to turn the balance .“ 
Max. IX. Religion and civil polity 1 4 8 
& mutual aid to one another, not unlike that 
&* which two allies, in the ſame quarrel, may 
2 reciprocally receive, againſt. a common ene- 
«my: whilit one party is cloſely, preſſed, the 
wh. other comes up to its relief; dilengages the 
« firſts. gives it time to rally, and recruit its 
cc Power By this time the aſſiſting, party is 
<p 1 in its turn, and needs the aid of that 
cc 3 18 relieved; which is now at hand to 
* repay the obligation. From henceforth the 
5 * two, Parties ever act in een . wy" 


* 


Ae &. p. 1 5, 42 P. 14. | r. 23: | 
4 6 3 a P. CY 6. > 7 3 
B 2 — that 


P28 44% 


92 5 9 


3 5 view, Sc. 


th} 


e that means keep the common. enemy at 3 


ce ſtand o.“ 
Max. Xx. Meg Society, as fuch, muſt 
* needs be SOVEREIGN and FNDEPENDENT on 


& THE CIVIL, Cannot have a dependency 


< either from eſſence or generation the im 


A perinms differ. No de deney can ariſe 
2 from the law of nations F. en 


Max. XI. Opinions are not in the Magi: 
e 5 reſſori 4. — Religion, or the care of 


by the ſoul, not within his province no part 
Civil Society has coercive 


« of his office . F 
0 power, religious Society has not. Care 


% of religious yy does not IR to the 


6«c- 


Max. XII. . The great een or - 


«© mental article of the alliance is this, THAT THE 
% CuuURcn SHALL APPLY ITS UTMOST INFLU- 
* ENCE IN THE SERVICE OF THE STATE ; 5 AND 

THAT THE STATE SHALL SUPPORT AND: PRO- 
Men THE CHURCH. - To the perform- 


4 ance of which agreement there muſt neceſſa- 
< rily, be a mutual communication of their reſpec- 


five Powers. But, theſe Societies being 
naturally independent one on the other, a mu- 
* tual conceſſion cannot be ſafely made with-- 
«© out one of them, at the ſame time, giving 
to the other its right of independeney . 

e Il. * "The Church-repriſentatives. 
6 « e no bird or Aiſ int eſtate im the 2 
iflature, or civil 3 3. are gol fo 
ante, not an incorporation Jute the? 1.9 Oc 

« * ny, and therefore the union is revocable 


Mer, rc. p. 1 7. * * 1 q P. 21. berge 
word reſort, uſed by this Writer, 1 underſtand he means 
diftion or authority. b "2 P. J 236; $1400 V . 

. th 42, P. 72. "PF." 
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The nature and end, Bcc. 0 5 


Gb - — 80 that, when the alliance is broken, and 
46 the eſtabliſnment diſſolved, the q Or 
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CHAP. L ai Ws 


Br ALLIANCE 9 
teen Church and State examined. | 


2244 A contended for, is very im- 
I properly called an alliance between Church 
and State, if the above definitions and maxims 


may be depended upon: Since religion in its 


true and proper ſenſe, cannot have an eſtabliſh- 
ment from civil power or national laws: it be- 
ing impoſſible in the nature of the ching, takin 

for granted Mr. Warburton's principles. And, 
altho* he would lily infinuate that his perform- 
ance is written in defence of ſuch eſtabliſhment, 
yet he ſeems to own he had ſome notion, 


that he underſtood very well the real Rate of the 


caſe ;—as when he ſays, ** That defenders of an 
<< eſtabliſhed religion have all along been ſedu- 
ced by an ERROR, namely, that it was to be 
e maintained on the motives of TU rn, and 
„ not of uriLIrv. That is, that religion was 
< to be eſtabliſhed and protected, AS AT Was 
© THE TRUE RELIGION: Not for the fake of its 
"© evIL UTILITY; which is the great principle 
de whereby we erect an ehabliſhed 76 religion and a 
'« teſt-law *,** Here he plamly Wo owns, 


| 5 . P. 
; io 7 aw e that 


. 


: Vu The Malene wn end.” 


chat to defend an eftabliſhment upon the -mo- 


tives of truth, or as the true religion, is the 
foundation of miſtake among all Writers in de- 
Fence of Eſtabliſhment .3 and which he throws 
away with contempt in his ſcheme. And, again, 
he ſay 73 <5, we oblerve,—that our eſtabliſhment, 
„ made only on the motives of civil utility, 
really y gains that end, which, in the other 
& ſcheme, is the ſole view in eſtabliſhing a 


„Church, which yet, by purſuing in a vain 


« and viſionary manner, cannot by that ſcheme 


be effected: 1 NGN the. advancement off 
cc truth !? | 
This is full enough to the purpoſe.— - How- 


ever, as a ſaving clauſe, he makes a ſuppoſition, | . 


| 729 . < that, i, public utility and truth coin- 
: then, to provide for that utility, truth 
* "muſt be provided for; which will not fail of 
being It as being ſought after by a ſure 
method of ſucceſs. On the whole we ſee, that, 
“ in this caſe, to aim at truth is loſing it and 


ing both one and the other 2. 
«Truth, by the confeſſion of Mr. N., is by no 
means the proper aim or deſign of an eſtabliſh- 


ment. He Jeavea, truth to eh after Public 


| Ts 


hw TH Let v us a as encouragement Mr. W. 


has provided for truth to lacquey after public 


#7 And he ſays, * that, if there be more 
tha one religion in a State at the time of 
convention, the alliance is made by the State 
60 with the largeſt. of the religious Societies. It 
is fit it mould be ſo, becauſe the larger the 


2 


© 


7 Alliance, * <P 1. z ibid. 


15 utility together ; but to aim at utility is gain- C 


« POE 15, where there i is an equality in Ver 


— 


of the Alliance, examined. 7 
| <<. points, the better enabled it will be to anſwer 
< the ends of the alliance; as having the great- 
ce eſt number under its influence. It is ſcarce 
$ poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, becauſe the 
e two Societies being compoſed of the ſame in- 
dividuals, the greatly prevailing religion muſt 
£© have a majority of its members in the afſem- - 
“blies of State : who will naturally prefer their 
*© own religion to all others. 
Poor encouragement given for truth to follow | 
public utility. No coincidence. can be ſuppoſed 
between truth and public utility in this oa ON 
tion of an eſtabliſhment z unleſs we are ſure that 
truth has her pavilion always among the, moſt, 
or, that the crowd, the majority, favoured by 
the civil Governmient, always haye been her moſt 
faithful advocates. 
But this very ſentiment Mr. V. le 8 
for, when he has ſuppoſed the tolerated to be the 
true religion, he ſays, that thoſe, who are 
e tempted by civil advantages to quit the tole- 
rated for the eſtabliſhed religion, are the moſt 
e unworthy and abandoned of men. Men that, 
* while they continue of the true religion, muſt 
e diſgrace and highly injure it. Unleſs it be 
ſuppoſed to be more for the intereſts of true 
religion to have large crowds, tho* of falſe | 
“ and unworthy mae than numbers of ſig- 
Me cere profeſſors ?,”? .. 
But what concern truth has in this compact, 
we are left to infer, from, the coyenant being 
e made between - Societies compoſed. of the 
fame individuals, for 8 that the compact cannot 
be made, unleſs a es of thoſe members 
„ which;conſtitute the Legillative, or Magiſtrq- 
tie power, are of the W 8 of ones or 
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religion muſt have a majority of its members 
in the aſſemblies of State, who will naturally 


prefer their oton religion to all others e. So that 


the expreſſion, obere there is an equality in ot ber 


Points, can be no ſaving clauſe reſpecting reli- 7 
Lion; becauſe the greatly prevailing religion muſt 


Have a majority of its members in the aſſemblies 
of State, who will naturally prefer their own re- 
Tigion to all others. I ſhall therefore leave him 
to make what he can of the, where there is an 
equality in other points. Hence the very origin 


of Church Eſtabliſhments confeſſedly does not 


che in truth, but in power and numbers. Nor is 
ir poſſible to - miſtake this part of Mr. V. s 


ſcheme. No matter whether Pagan, Mabome- 
lan, Papal, or Chriſtian happen to be the pre- 


waihng religion, ſuch only can have a claim to 


| eſtabliſnment. 4 


That zruth is quite out of the queſtion, in 


point of religious eſtabliſnments, Mr. V. far- 


ther demonſtrates. . Since, to have the ad- 


< vancement of truth in purſuit, he declares to 
be a vain and vifionary thing. And the pro- 
per way of defending an eſtabliſhment is to ſtrike 
truth out of the whole ſcheme. Mr. White, in 


his defence of his three letters, p. 23, perfectly 
agrees with Mr. Warburton, as appears by the 
vile citation he has made from Dr. Hoadley's an- 


: {wer to the ſentation, p. 99, where he makes 
him fay, hat the — of i 

e qualification, but rather an excellent qualifi- 
cation for Judging of chriſtianity." —— Than 
which, nothing can be | 
of all that "writer has advanced. But it 
feems hing for the Church is a virtue in the opi- 


earning is no diſ- 


more foreign to the truth 


nion of ſome church men. And it ſupports Mr. 


"PEI P. 173,1 1 
1 * 13, 4* Par- 


of the Alliance, ** 89 


Warburton” s ſcheme of throwing truth out from 
the baſis of an Eſtabliſnment. The ſentiment 


18 


no new one. Pilate, the Roman Governor, 


thought fo, as well as Mr. . for when Feſis 
tells him that the ſole end of his Kingdom, and of 
his coming into the world, was iruth, and the 


ropagation of it: Pilate fais, M bat is truth? 
e knew very well that truth had little or nothing 


t do with the maxims of worldly policy: That 
he, that is Jeſus, was not at all Hkely-ro be a 


tor with Ceſar : That a kingdom: of trutb 


could not interfere with the claims of his Maſter : 
That it was trifling to accuſe him as an enemy to 


Ceſar. But then, had Jeſus Taid that he was 


| ſetting up a kingdom that claimed an alliance | 
with the State, and which pretended toa fuprema- 
7 Pilate would have had whereof to accuſe him. 


The demonſtration is given in other words, 


which I call Max. XV, 381 ſhall have vocaſion 


to refer to it hereafter. 


40 
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Max. XV. If religion is to be eſtabliſhed . 
and protected by a teſt- law, only becauſe it is 
© the true religion, then opinions are encoura; 

as opinions; that is, as frutbs, not as attlities : 
and diſcouraged as opinions; that is, as errors, 
not as m1 [chiefs"”. The confequences of which 
i eſtablifnment is unjuſt. 1. 
Becauſe the civil Magiſtrate hath no right 


to judge, as a Magiſtrate, which is the true 
religion; this power not being given him on 


man's entering into Society: nor could it be 
given him; becauſe one man cannot impower 
another to judge for him in matters of 
religion 2. It is unjuſt, becauſe, if che 
Magiſtrate was a competent judge, he would 
ve yet have no right to reward its followers,” or 
diſcourage its oppoſers, becauſe matters of 
+ opinion belong not 'to his Juriſdiction. 3 
| mr 


L l | 6 g 
of | 


» The. aalen, or end * 


. An adn, is abſurd. : It being im- 
<<  poſlible that the end of it ſhould be attained . 
And, in the reaſoning of Mr. V., okay 
BY regarding truth ee won 988 
=" 2, Examine. we into the . nature: — 3 this 
alliance, and- obſerve how far. he has made the 
compact promiſe public utility: either from the 
State's. receiving greater power, efficacy, or 
ſafety, by ſuch alliance; or from the Church's 
receiving greater efficacy. or ſafety : or from 
their increaſed energy er taken, or con- 
ſiclered as one united body. 5 
And iſt the a tc — is, chat the civil Magi- 
| ſtrate ſtood in need of this alliance: inaſmuch. 
© as civil laws could not take cognizance of the 
<« duties of imperfect obligation, by Max. III; 
and by Maxims IV and V, < civil Society! can 
*+ neither diſtinguiſh nor reward the objects of 
its favour.“ But, by Max. VII, < religion 
only can ſupply the ſanction of rewards, which 
« anal Society wants, and has not. — And, 
yet, , Civil ſociety is allowed to have a magiſ- 
«tracy belonging to it, whoſe province does 
c extend ſo far as to protect, cheriſh, and propa- 
gate the three fundamental principles of natural 
66 religion ; ; namely, the being of a God — his 
<« providence over human affairs — and “the 
«6 . eſſential ee of moral good apd 
40 1 
he "Mag rate n power is here. allowed a 
1 compals :. ſince in ſuch protection, Ec. l 
the proper ſubjects; of 1 its fayour are diſtinguiſhed, 
and duely rewarded... And by the alliance the 
civil . can obtain no more ſagacity or 
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|. of the. Alliance; examined. Tx 
| favourites : ſince, by Max. XV, a Magiſtrate 
has no right to judge, as a Magiſtrate, which is 
the true religion. — “ This power cannot be 
given him, becauſe one man cannot impower 
another to judge for him in matters of re- 
W 
If no man can give the Magiſtrate this power, 
no number of men can give it him; becauſe: no 
number of men can by conſent confer that, which 
its ſeveral individuals are in no degree poſſeſſed 
of. For every individual being ores deſti- 
tute of ſuch power, as contrary to the nature of 
true religion, numbers will only be an AZEregate 
ſum of incapables. 
And yet Mr. W. ſais, « that the State was in- 
$ duced to ſecł this alliance, as the Church con- 
+ fers on the State the application of the efficacy 
of religion, and puts it under the Magiſtrate's 
direction .** —— By the efficacy of religion 
here, we are to underſtand, that authority 
which the Church confers. on the State to pre- 
* ſcribe public exerciſes of religion, and in ſuch 
a manner as the exigencies of the State re- 
% quire.. But the reaſon of this is very 
peculiar, namely, <* there are peculiar junctures 
c when the influence of religion is more than 
e ordinary ſerviceable to the State: and theſe 
the civil Magiſtrate only knows s.? 
Doubtleſs, the State is infinitely indebted to 
the Church for this courteſy. But is it not mar- 
vellous that the civil Magiſtrate, who is not, 
neither can be, as ſuch, a judge of religion, or 
have it in his power to reward, ſhould yet 
derſtand the application of the efficacy of religion? ? 
nay, in ſome conjunctures, be the only judge 
A. will this appear een when we - 


5 


f Alliance, Kc. p. 62. 5 t ibid. 
conſider, 


12 


gans eche Alliance hes not ** able 10 
8 any thing upon the State: for 


Church, as a religious ſociety and diſtin& 


from the civil, had nothing to confer of a 


4 Civil nature: 1bis independent religious Society 
<< bath not in and of ſec any coercive. rd of 


- the civil kind u. 

Its inherent authority and n being: in 
their nature and uſe intirely different from thoſe 
of the State, will fix the abſurdity : and is thus 
proved ; the Church cannot confer on the State 
any of its own diſtinct authority and powers; 


ſince that authority and thoſe powers have nothing 


to do with the bodies of men: © for; did the 
care of the religious Society naturally extend to 


. *© the body and its concerns, then would the State 


«© run'a great riſque of becoming dependent, and 
*. a creature of it i,” The Church could not 
confer what it had not: and what it had, or pre- 

tended to have, namely, the care o fouls, 18 4510 
lutely unalienable or untransferrable : . becauſe 
* the Magiſtrate*s office cannot extend to the 
* care of Touts : : If it did, it ſeems that, then, 


& religious ſociety would be ſubſcrvient to, and 


* ee e EN? wy. 


6 1 Would we 1 in a word, the 94 
wenge which the State gains by the alliance, it 


| Itis a ern in matters ecclefiaſtical, viz, © The 


* Church 7 


a þ 4j „ pats 1 wid. 8 

1 It is pity but Mr. W. had been as lucky as a brother of 
i; who has told us of an ob/igation that the State is under to 
the Church, oi. t from her being content to exclude Non. juring 


BY, | Clorgymen, the fafety of the State: which he thinks the 
State can do fio leſs, in regard to the ſafety of the Church, 


<* than to return the vil by keeping the mies of the 
n the ci * P's e Church 
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„ Church reſning up ber independency, and ma- 
fing the Magiſtrate her ſupreme head, wit 
«© whoſe approbation and allowance ſhe can 
e giref?, order, and decree nothing an.““ And, 
op the Magiſtrate, by vertue of this pre. 

| — es cannot make or confer the chara 
iet or miniſter; tho' the exerciſe of f it be 

vor « ſolely by his allowance ©. 

What can this ſupremacy fignify? The Magi 
ſtrate has, he can have, no concern with reli- 
gion, or the care of ſouls. This inveſtiture is, 
efides, abſolutely inconſiſtent with and repug: 
nant to the nature Jof the Magiſtrate's office: for 


he is expreſsly faid to have no concern with 
opinions or doctrines, with truth, or the care of 
fouls : and, yet, the Church fas made the civil 
Magiſtrate her ſupreme bead] Is there not ſome- 
thing Ike a ſoleciſm in this? What fort of de- 
monftration ?. Is not this a falſe reprefentation of 
the Conſtitution ? What; Has the civil Magi- 
ſtrate no hand in conferring either the character 
of Prieſt or Miniſter ? Does not the King make, 
conſtitute, appoint every Biſho 4 ? If fo, he ver- 
tually confers the character of every Prieſt or 
Miniſter. But will Mr. V. fay, that his thus 
interfering, in making character, is impertinent? 
or that, by giving up this right to the Magi- 
ſtrate, the Church is ved, oft, and abſorbed 
in the State, — That to interfere, in making 
character, is anuſt, nay impious . So much 
freedom has he been pleaſed to ufe with the 
ſupreme Head of the Church. | 
„Church out of its Hexvice'®. — This would have been a A 
- mifierly: ſtroſte indeed?! as it would have ſhewn the conſum- 
77777 
the Chart State and wou d 53 fulted Mr. LEE 
demo nſtra. ion. 4 * 
* Mr. White's Letthr t to a „ Ce di 2 &e. 
„ Alarce, Kc. R 2» F. 86; 8g.  * 
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8 4. Another advantage, the State. is ſaid to 
gain by the alliance, is, the Convocation can- 
<* not fit without its permiſſion LT“ 

But how does this appear to be an advantage to 

the State? [Ihe Church denies that ſhe 
7 as any. c coercive power over the bodies of 
©. mend.“ And Mr.. has defined religion, to be 
a perſonal thing ; ſo that no man can impower an- 
other to judge for bim in maiters of religion, The 
ſitting ol Conyocations then can be no Me 5 
to the State. 

However, we are told, te that the State can 
. impart a coercive power to the Church to in- 
<_yigorate the influences of religion, in thoſe 

e caſes where the civil law had no force. Civil 
& Jaws not preſcribing a remedy. It muſt be a 
60 tribunal regarding irregular intentions as cri- 
4 minal, which can do this; and that is no other 
than che tribunal of religion A Hence 

is deduced the true and only end of Spiritual 
Courts, a Church tribunal with coercive power 
being neceſſary in all theſe caſes, and, a reli- 
e gious ſociety having in itſelf no ſuch power, 
eit muſt be borrowed from the State. 
Nothing but /oleciſms. —— A State can lend 
that which it never had, e e a power to ſit 
in judgment upon the "minds of men, or upon 
their irregular intentions. How is this conſiſtent | 
with its having nothing to do with the care of, 
ſouls? The Magiſtrate's office extends to 
the protection of the three great fundamentals of 
natural religion: and no alliance can make it ex- 
tend, farther, upon Mr. Vis own. principles. 
Nevertheleſs, we hear of excommunications 
« for doctrines and matters of opinion, even when 
s authoriſed by the State: Tho' we are 
» Alliance, &c -P r . Fi 6. . 62 


pe Py 92. . *\ | | 


of the Alliance, examined. 15 
aflured over and over, that the State has nothing 


at all to do with doctrines or opinions. See 


Max. XI. It will follow, that ſuch excom- 
munications, authoriſed by the State, do mani- 
feſtly debaſe and vilify the end of civil govern- 
ment; for, according to Max. II, Security 


to the temporal liberty and property of Jn. 


<< is the only end of civil government“. 
The compliments paid by Mr. V. to the 
and Eccleſiaſtical Courts will afford us 
matter of reflexion, | \ 
As when ſpeaking of thoſe: fundamental prin- 
winds of natural religion, which the State has an 
inherent power to reſtrain, he ſais, that the 
« exercile.of that power is of ſo great moment 
and importance to the State, that it would wor 
be ſafe to intruſt it in any other hands: eſpe- 
<<. cially as it is very liable to be abuſed 1 in Eccles 
+* fialtical Courts, and very little in civil. 
The Church, it ſeems, is not fit to be — 
puts a power to reſtrain thoſe opinions which 
concern the principles of natural religion. Power 
is very liable to be abuſed in an Eccleſiaſtical 


Court. And, yet, the abolition of theſe 


< courts would overturn che very foundation 
ec on which the eſtabliſhment is erected v. 

How amazingly ſtrong is the baſis of the eſta- 
bliſhment ! —— But if the State is much more to 
be truſted with power than the Church, even in 
reſpect of the doctrines of natural religion, the 
Church cannot be more fit to be intruſted with 


power, with reſpect to the doctrines of revealed 


religion. For, if ſhe is likely to be an unſafe 
Executrix in a truſt where the principles are in- 


donteſtably plain and obvious, we may be aſſured 


dad it mult be nn W une to * 
x by ans, r 84. 5 | * B bis 281i. = itte 2045 
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het a power, where ſhe herſelf is 8 or 
bas a pretenſion to the moulding and forming the 
doctrines. Look to Max. VIII, and you will 
find, that the Church had not virtue, had not 
impartiality enough to be a common arbiter, - She 
could not fairly apply the rule of right: fo that 
rehgion was not able to operate with _— 
efficacy, till the civil Magiſtrate was called in, as 
an ally of religion. Can this intend the religion, 
or the Church of Jeſus? His religion, we are 
ſure, borrows no efficacy from the civil Magi 
ſtrate; nor is it poſſible that it ſhould, His 
Church has no common arbiter but himſelf, who 
will ever judge with infinitely more impartiality 
than even the civil Magiſtrate can. — He will 
fairly app'y t the rule of right without: muy preju- 


dice—and his authority is the only authori ty that 


can inforce the operation of the rule of right in his 
Church. It is pity but Mr. V. had better dige ſt- 
ed the deſign of the Biſhop of Bangor” 8 famous 
| fexmoncon Chriſt”s Kingdom. But, | 
By Maxims XIV — XV, Mr. W. fines IS 
wholly to exclude the idea of true religion, when. 
he is mentioning the eſtabliſbed religion. Truth 
is not the den of an eſtabliſnment. 
If Mr. V. has any notion of the Church, de | 
-Kingdomof Chriſt, he muſt have borrowed it from 
that of our Lord's apoſtles, during the time of 
their expectation that eſus would be a temporal 
Saviour. As, when their Maſter had ſhewn how 
impoflible it was for a rich man to enter into the 
of heaven, Matt. xix, they aſk, u- 
then can be ſaved? They think his kingdom 
would never be ſafe or — unleſs the great 
men and the rulers eſtabliſned an alliance. And 


might we not reply to Mr. M., as Jeſus did to 
his apoſtles, With men [that is, ſuch who ſavour 
15 things chat are of men] this N but 


with 


1 the Altrance, . = 
with God all things are paſſibie. The Kingdom 
of God can ſupport; tho” all the powers on earth 
ſhould endeavour to deſtroy it. It has done ſo; 
and with more glory and greater luſtre than it 


has ever done under the eee * an e eſta· 
. 50 0 


Os 1 CO The daes 8 el is aged 
for no other end, than the ſecurity 4 the tem 

„ poral liberty and property of man. For this 
0 end civil Society was invented, and this, civil 
<< Society alone is able to procure x. But a pre- 
<< tended regard to virtue and religion hath in 
« all ages diſpoſed the Magiſtrate to deviate 
<© from his proper office, the legitimate end of 
Society; till at length. the care of the ſort] got 
<« the upper hand of that of the body, in his ad- 
«©. miniſtration 3 to the infinite damage of an 


85 C3 kind in all his intereſts v. 


One would be tempted to conclude 2 . 


that an alliance of the State with the Church 
cannot poſſibly benefit human Society; but muſt 


endanger its welfare, as the Magiſtrate is tempt- 


ed, from the alliance, to imagine he has a con- 
cern with the care of ſouls ; for nothing can con- 


tribute more to his being thus led from the legi- 

timate deſign of his office: which, Mr. . lais, 
1s to the infinite damage of mankind! 

The State, then, can have no advantage by 


thaw alliance: We muſt therefore, 2dly, examine 


what gain the Church has from it. 


18. 6. The Church * Chrift, ri ightly de is 
that body of Chriſtians that do exiſt in the world, who 
ovyn the Scriptures of the. New Teſtament, to be the 


only rule of their faith and es: and who are 
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forming their own. ſpirits and actions upon its 


precepts and examples. This is the idea of the 
Church uni ver ſul, or the Catholic. Church. Ahd., 
when any more reſtrictive and partial, yet reli- 
gious idea is intended by the word, Church, it is 
then a Society or number of perſons 1 are 
1 upon the ſame principles. 

But, by the Church, in the language of Mr. W., | 
we ate to underſtand a factitious thing, that has 


aſſumed the name, from its having a majority in 


the State; whether it be Church ame n 


 Mobemeten, Church. Pap e.. 


What is this Church 2—< Why, it 10 a _—_ 
«, gious Society ſovereign and independent an the 


Civil. It has no coercive power of the civil 


«+. Kind b. Alt needs no eoercive power, for- 


* aſmuch as the good, which. religio 


aims at, cannot be effected by outward prac- 
« tice: therefore coercive n 1s ar oY T 
＋ unfit for that Society c. N. H 


V. B. Mr. 7. bn White, i in his third Letter in SRD 
diſſenting, &C. p. 5, has given us a very ſurprizing repreſenta- 


tion of the Chuck — His words are, And fince the Church 


% ag a Church, or not conſidered. under the immediate and 
<< extraordinary. guidance of the Holy Spirit, has the ſame 
„ power and authority in all ages, the apoſtolic no greater 
«© than the preſent, I can't fee why it ſhould be thought 2 


more unwarrantable thing, in the preſent Church, to in- 
join the ule of the /n of the Creſi, in the adminiſtration 


© of one ſacrament, than it was in the apaffolic, to ordain the 
« kiſs of charity, in the celebration of the other.“ Here the 


Church, as a Church. is ſaid to have the ſame power and au- 


thority now, as in the apoſtolic age, without confidering it 
under the extraordinary guidance of the Spirit; and, if be 
means any. thing, the 4/5 of charity was ordained by Church- 


authority without the ſuffrage of the Holy Spirit, even in the 


apoſtolic age. i. . Church authority has no dependence on 
the fuffrage of the Holy Spirit, ind ſo may be allowed to do 


wWuhatſoever the Church, as a Church, has thought fit to do 


in any age: and is conſequer tly independent as well on the 
Spirit of God, as on the State. | 
4 oth Ke p. 10. „ P.. 


# But 


. 
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But then, the Church reſerves to herſelf a right 

of excommunicution, or the power of expelling re- 
fractory members from its body. And this is 
all which religious Society ftands in need of ,— 
and more is unfit and unjuſt, for this excep- 
tion we always had in mind, when we main- 
«rained, that a religious Society had no” inhe- 
rent coercive power d. 

If this be the true ſtate of the oY When the 
Church has no greater efficacy by the alliance 
but, rather, is led to pay an hypocritical compli- 
ment to the State. Por, , notwithſtanding this in- 
herent right, it is aſſerted, that no member of 
e the eftabliſhed Church can be excommuni- 
* cated, or expelled the Society, without the con- 
* ſent and allowance of the Magiſtrate. 

- How ridiculous is the argument for the alliance 
on the fide of the Church? It has no coercive 
power, —it needs none, - and yet it reſerves to 
itſelf a power of excommunication, as an inhe- 
rent right, at the fame time it cannot excommu- 
nicate without the conſent of the civil Magi- 
ſtrate That it ſnould ſeek an alliance, when 
it wanted no more coercive power than it inherently 
has in itſelf, and when all the benefit of ſuch alli- 
ance is, that that very inherent power is thereby 
made ng power at all, but wholly dependent on the 
State for efficacy; this is wonderful] but no 
mantier of proof 45 the alliance conveying greater 
power and efficacy to the Church chan ng had ths” 
tore ſuch alliance, 

'In this very point of coercive power, if * Con- 
ſider it as the reſult of ſuch alliance, that the 
Church can ſafely exert it with the conſent of the 
Stare, it will even yet be far from appearing a 


real benefit to Society, And therefore the great 


| 4 Alliance, &c. p. 45. N e P. 95. 
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g point Fe — viz, the public utility of an 
Alliance, wants ſupport; nay, it has no real ſub- 
ſiſtence . For it is ſaid in defence of /imple 
expulſion, which is the utmoſt exertion of coer- 
civve power that can be made with ſafety, that 
\ s ſuch member is ſo far from being debarred by 

<< that expulſion, of his right of worſhiping God 

60 according to his own. conſcience, that. be is 

% thereby put into a way of exerciſing his right f.. 

What now muſt be thought of thoſe within 
the pale of the eſtabliſhment ?—Do they not ap- 
pear, by this conceſſion, to be under the — 

or direction of a public conſcience? And to be a 
people who exerciſe nat the rights of a perſonal 
or private conſcience, and, until this expulſion, 

to have been formal, implicit, and prejudiced Re- 

ligioniſts, or Church- men! Happy, unſpeakably 
happy they, who have given occaſion for this 
expulſion ! inaſmuch as the alliance can never 
operate with ſo much advantage, as when, by its 
excommunications, it puts men in the way of ex- 
erciſing the rights of conſcience. 

In this declaration, Mr. V. plainly intends, 
by the Church, ſomething merely factitious; ſince 
no ſooner is a man by imple expulſion driven out 
of the eſtabliſhed Society, but he becomes a 

5 member of the true Church : that is, to ſay, if 
. he pleaſes to exerciſe the rights of conſcience, 
| to which ſuch expulſion ſo happily leads him ; 
than which, nothing is more * to the re- 
110 charattr. e een 


kf 7. It is yet aſſerted, « that the Church 
<< receives, from the State, a public A 
< for its miniſters :. a ſeparate and certain 
40 tion of the national property, aſſigned for the 
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maintenance and ſupport of the Clergy; for 
«+ theſe reaſons, namely, to render religious 
„Society more durable, to encourage the 
„ Clergy's beſt ſervice to the State —— to 
* deſtroy that mutual dependency between the 
“ Clergy and People, which ariſes from the 
«© former*s being maintained by che rel 
+6 contributions of the latter s. 
This is the legitimate benefit, eh being 
5 confi derable, is the ” Church's" motive” to the 
5 1ance h. * e >; IE: we : : 
nd, yet, two motives are expreſaly con- 
denne by this Writer; „ the one is the pro- 
“ pagating the eſtabliſhed religion by civil force, 
* the other is the beſtowing boxours, riches, 
„ and powers upon it. The firſt of which is 
«+ unjuſt; the [ſecond impertinent. The firſt 
* unjuſt, becauſe it would be to violate the 
* — right every man has of worſhiping 
** God according to his conſcience. The 
ſecond impertinent, becauſe they are things, 
„which, as a Church, ſhe can neither uſe nor 
receive profit from i. He would here diſtin- 
guiſh between the motives of the Clergy, and 
that of the whole Body, both Laity and Clergy ! 
the ultimate end of which, he ſais, could not be 
riches, honours, and power, but the ſalvation of 
ſouls. But this diſtinction is vain and groundleſs ; 
| becauſe it is greatly to our purpoſe to enquire 
hat were the motives of the Clergy; as they 
were the great contractors or covenanters in this 
alliance'z and, doubtleſs, are the perſons who 
hold that ſupremacy with which he ſometimes 
threatens the State, from their reſumption of it, 
that is, if the State ſhould not keep cloſe to her 
* And — we _—_ that the Clergy, 
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at the time: — this convention, had full diree-- 
tion of the laity, who were their implicit and 
very devout followers. So that the motives 


of the Clergy may be reckoned upon, as the true 


motives to the convention; and theſe Mr. . 


ſeems. to own. might be riches, honours, and 


power, notwithſtanding theſe were not legitimate 


ones. The Reader will do well to keep this in 


mind. And again, the Church's motive could 
not be riches, ' honours, or power; | becauſe 
& they have no natural tendency to promote the 
ultimate end of this Society, namely, the falva- 
& tion of ſouls : neither the immediate end, 
% namely, purity of worſhip: We conclude there- 
« fore, that the only legitimate motive, ſhe could 
$ have, was ſecurity and protection from outward 
975 Yigkence*, Et hus lies the” reaſoning! 5 this 


Writer. 


But iow 10 h bs? aide en en 


with theſe declarations? Or how reconcileable 
with civil Society having no right to reward any 


of its members by admiſſion into a religious 8 
Society, or to puniſb by excluding from it, de- 
ſeryes conſideration. Public endowment can 
be no legitimate motive; becauſe -<+ the only 


legitimate one, the Church could have, was 


6 ſecurity and protection from outward vio- 
*< lenee i. Hence, demonſtration ariſes againſt 
public endowment being a legitimate motive, 


unleſs public endoument and protection from our- 


ward violence be one and the ſame thing. 
Indeed, public endowment this Writer would 


diſtinguiſh rom riches, bonours, and power; which, : 
he ſais, could not be the Church's motive: but, 


with what truth, let any man judge, who takes a 

ſurvey of his public —— but this may be 

er illuſtrated under the next Section. Tale 8 
3 * Kc. p. 69. © OO RY, 
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F 8. Acorollary made from the original grant 
of privilege, which the Church enjoys by the 
alliance, is, that as the Biſhops right of fitting 
<<, in Parliament begun, ſo it muſt end with the 
eſtabliſument. A bey fit in the Legiſlative as 
& guards and watebmen over the Church, ne quid 
C Eccleſia. detrimenti cap iat... But, when 
<6 the alliance is broken, and the eſtabliſiment 
<< diſſolved, the Church recovers back its SUPRE- 
< Macy n. ] own, I am quite confounded at 
that awful, majeſtic word, — SUPREMACY. Its 
myltic energy may be very terrible! We have 
a hint given us of its importance ** ſo that 
the State 7 that means of injuring the 
<6. Church,” and having no longer a right of 
<< making laws for it.“ Again, upon a diſſo- 


lution of the eſtabliſnment, the Church has neo 


4 more pretence of repreſentation in the Legiſ- 

lature, Nor will their Baronies ſave them 
e for theſe Baronies being part of the public 
e maintenance which the State aſſigns to the 
Clergy of an eſtabliſhed Church, and that 
maintenance having been granted only during 
c an eſtabliſhment, the foundation of the right | 
„ utterly fails, en ahbe ane 18 abo- 

* r 

Wich what truck public indownent is contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from-riches, honours, and power, 
when Baronies and Deaneries, &c. are a part of 
the public maintenance, I would only mention as. 
a ſample of the humble ſpirit of this Writer, who 
has ſo much grace as enables him to treat Baro- 
nies," or a ſeat in the bouſe. of Lords, with fo 
much cofitempt, that it is ſcarce worthy a com- 
parifon with that ſupremacy, which theſe Digni- 
taries would immediately reſume upon quitting 
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24 * . and 


their Gans in that houſe WO can once 
mention tythes, when Baronies are thus degraded ? 
And it is enough to aftoniſh the mind, beyond 
meaſure, to contemplate the great gel dena and 
mortification of the Church, that, in giving up 
her independency to the State, has paid the com- 
pliment of a Diadem far ſuperior to what is found 
in the crowns of e pen . of: * 


. SUPREMACY * Fra? 


Another aid, 2 * 2 
by "the alliance, is her being intruſted with a 


+ 66 3 inforced by civil coercive power; 


„ or an ECCLESIASTICAL: COURT FOR- RETOR- 


© MATION OF MANNERS.— A ſuccedaneum to the 
& civil judicatures. And it is fit the Church 
1 ſhould be ſtrengthened with this authority, 


ei that it might not be left quite naked and de- 


(e 


fenceleſs, after having Swen up its ny 
«© to: the State. 

No, no matters of opinion, — nor cies 
matters that temporal courts can conveniently 
<< take cognizance of, can poſſibly come within 
„the juriſdiction of Eccleſiaſtical Courts: be- 
86 cauſe, 1. the Church cannot lawfully exerciſe 


 *© coercive, power in matters of opinion, 2. Be- 
* cauſe, if it could, the State had no right to 


<< beſtow ſuch power and if criminal cauſes. 
« which civil courts can commodiouſly take 
«* notice of, belong not to the Church's juriſ- 
<«« diction ; "what pretence hath ſhe to civil cauſes, 
or the determination of private property? 
«© The great founder ok her religion ſaid, WHO 


* MADE ME 4 JUDGE. OR DIVIDER: BETWEEN 


% you? And what he would not aſſume himſelf, 


ehe would ſcarce beſtow _ his Church. 


= Fr! 


© And that the State ſhould ever intend to give 
her what was the peculiar right of ines a 
„ courts, is as difficult to think p.?“ 
Wie conclude then, that eccleſiaſtical Juriſ- 
* diction with coercive power was given SOLELY 
% FOR REFORMATION OF MANNERS.” From hence 
<< it appears with what juſtice our conſtitution 
«© hath ſubjected all ſorts of Diſſenters from the 
5 eſtabliſned Church to this juriſdiction.” * The 
<< State's care of reformation of manners — | 
ing to men of all ſects, and no ſect can pre- 
tend conſcience for their exemption 4. 
This is ſuch reaſoning as muſt certainly make 
a man of a weak head reel or ſtagger. Becauſe 
the Church neither has, nor can have power in 
matters of opinion, nor in civil matters any juriſ- 
diction, that can be exerted by the State; there- 
fore a juriſdiction is given to the Church SOLELY 
FOR THE REFORMATION OH MANNERS. | And 
hence the juſtice of ſubjecting all Difſenters to 
this Juriſdiction of the Charch — z inaſmuch 
as the State's care 4 ee extends. to all. 
But, e 
The State's care or concern in the voſtlenmachen 
of manners has abſolutely nothing to do with 
opinions, by Max. XI. And therefore the civil 
Magiſtrate can confer no coercive power on the 
Church, in the article of her own impotency. 
But if the Church has no coercive power neither 
in matters of opinion, nor in civil caſes,” how can 
all Diſſenters be ſaid to be ſubjected to the 
Church's juriſdiction? Why truly, ſais Mr. W., 
the Church lends her aid in order to inforce the 
Auties of imperfelt obligation: fach as gratitude, 
0 rality, ar, &c. Wan he prov atk to * 
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But will it * Wende ende fot 
him, or any other man, to demonſtrate, that 
1 this Eccleſiaſtical Court, erected ſalely for the 
| reformation of manners, has any capacity of in- 
forcing ſuch duties, as it is conſtituted ?: Or, are 
= there any inſtances upon record to prove that in 
5 far” this Court has anforets: ; baſpic | 
tality, charity, &c.? 
The Church, if e ett as — or a 
religious Society, can have no power but from 
Jeſus. And every diſtinct ſect of Chriſtians who 
diſſent from che Eſtablüſhment, in the judgment 
of truth and charity, derive equal power from 
= Jieſus to inforce duties of dee n 
5 5 dean by precept and iP? 
= | And yet no Protefant — will tack 
that the State has an undoubted right to exerciſe 
power for the reformation of manners, But if the 
proper province of the Magiſtrate is to protect, 
cheriſh, and propagate the three fundamental 
articles of natural religion, then the concern he 
has in the reformation of manners can extend no 
farther; and ſo far, and no farther, are all Diſ- 
ſenters, equally with men. of the Eſtabliſhment, 
_ his coercive power. So that an cccleſiaſt · 
| ical juriſdiction, inſtituted -/olely for the refor» ' - 
mation of manners, is abſurd. But a ſubjection 
5 to the civil Magi „ in the three great bran- 
ches of natural religion, is all that is needful, or 
can be conducive to the reformation of manners; 
and all chat the State can expreſs any juſt care 
about, ſince opinions, or religious ſentiments, 
chey have nothing at all to do with, as this 
Writer declares; — ſo that coercive power, ex- 
tended farther; is both impertinent and impious. 
How then can it be made 6 that an Eccle- 


fraſtical 


— 
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faſtical Court can be requiſite for che * of 
Society, or as; a Lee to the 0 Jud 
catures ? N. 

© Another obſervation may. be made, and that 
is this, viz, that, whatever - juſtice. may appear 
in our Conſtitution. having ſubjected Diſſenters 
of all ſorts to- the — jurisdiction, there 
does not appear much viſdom in it. Vindictive 
juſtice there poſſibly may he, or rather rigorous, 
party reſentments, but no wiſdom, as there are no 
apt means made uſe of to recommend the duties of 
imperfect obligation, ſuch as gratitude, hoſpita- 
lity, and charity; unleſs they can be promoted 
by thoſe lucrative meaſures which are made uſe 
of towards ſuch who feel the laſhes of her mater- 
nal correction. But what probable tendency have 
theſe to reform the manners of men, upon. xeli- 
gious principles? And, if this be the truth, then 
the State hereby receives no manner of aid from 
its alliance with the. Church neither can am 
benefit accrue to civil Society from the inſtitution 
of Eccleſiaſtical Courts. Their cenſures, mulcts, 
| penalties, and penances are not calculated te 
1p read gratitude, boſpitaltty, Or charity — 
7 wi before Mr, V. had built fo much upon 
this reaſon of the allianee, he ſhould have ſhewn, 
that theſe virtues, which are diſcoverable in the 
duties of imperfect obligation, which civil laws 
cannot inforce, do not flouriſh as much out of 
the reach, as they do under the influence of an 
Eccleſiaſtical G iii 

I would further obſerve, that, if wa bn our 
Feds of the Church of. England, from our own 
Statute Laws, we ſhall perceive it to be abſalutely 
under a civil Head, which civil Head has the 

ſovereign power inveſted in itſelf z viz. the power 
of purging, correcting, and reforming the errors 
| n enormities that may. be found in —_— 
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ſiaſtical Body. 85 86 6f E. 56e. 1. e Albeit 


* the King's Majeſty juſtly and rightfully is, 
s and ought to be the fupreme Head of the 
Church of England, and ſo is recognized by 


4c the Clergy of this Realm in their Convocations, 


c yet nevertheleſs, for corroboration and con- 
«© firmation thereof, and for increafe of virtue 
4 in Cbriſt's religion within this Realm of Eng- 


and, and to repreſs and extirpate all errors, 
c hereſies, and other enormities and abuſes here - 


46 tofore uſed in the ſame: be it enacted by 


. authority of this preſent Parliament, that the 


«King our Sovereign Lord, his heirs and ſuc- - 
4 ceſſors, Kings of this Realm, hall be taken, 
<< accepted, and reputed | the 'ONLY SUPREME 
„ Heap in earth of the Church of _— 


called Anglicana Eccigſia. ** 


And, by another Statute, all — n 
fly aſſerted to be derived from this civil 
Head, 1 Edw. 6. c. 2. f. 3. Seeing that all 
«© authority of Juriſdiction ſpiritual and temporal | 
* is — and deducted from the King's 
«<< Majefty, as sopREME HzAp of theſe Churches 
and Realms of England and Ireland.” 
With which agrees that of 1 Eliz. c. 1. . 17.— 
«© That it may be eſtabliſhed and enacted by the 
<< authority aforeſaid, that ſuch juriſdictions, 
2 priviledges, ſuperiorities, and preheminencies 
« Spiritual and Eccleſiaſtical, as by any Spiritual 
< or Eccleſiaſtical power or authority hath here- 
< tofore been, or may lawfully be exerciſed and 
c uſed for the viſitation of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
and perſons, and for reformation, order, and 
4 correction of the ſame, and of all manner of 
4 Errors, Hereſies, ſchiſms, abuſes, offences, 


% contempts, and enormities, ſhall for ever, by 


ct authority of this preſent Parliament, be united 
and annexed to the Imperial Crown of theſe 
Realms.“ From 


From dale ener m—— that the Church 
pf England hath no other than a civil Head, the 

ſeveral ſovereign Princes which iway the Britiſh 
—— all Eccleſiaſtical power is unaliena- 
bly inveſted in this Head by Parliament. And 
that all Mr. W. 's boaſtings about the importance 
of an Ecclgſiaſtical Court, erected ſolely for the 
reformation of manners, amounts to no more 
this, viz. that they have no power at all, as 
ſpiritual men, but juſt as che civil Head is pleaſed 
to licenſe them: and are wenka ſuppoſed to 
be liable to errors, berefies, and other enormities 
and abuſes, which the King may, at his pleaſure, 
as he is authorized thereunto by the laws of the 
land, viſit, chaſtiſe, and puniſo... . 
And, yet, Mr, W. denies that the civil Magi 
ſtrate is any judge in matters of opinion: and Will 
allow him to have no authority in religion. We 
are therefore obliged to underſtand all the errors, 
berefies, and ſchiſms, which our Laws have in- 
veſted the Sovercign of theſe Kingdoms with a 
power to puniſh ; to intend no more, than ſome 
1mmoralities that diſturb the order of civil Society. 
For, if they intend opinion, or matters of religion, 
then Mr. V. gives the lie to our Statute. Laws, 
by his denying that the Magiſtrate has any thing 
to do in this province. And, if the ſupreme 
Magiſtrate has no power in matters of religion, 
then, foraſmuch as Eccleſiaſtical Courts can exer- 
ciſe no authority but by grant or commiſſion from 
the ſupreme Magiſtrate, it muſt be impoſſible 
that they can have any effect, as Courts Eccleſi- 
aſtical. i. e. They can have nothing to do to 
give law, or direct, or cenſure men for matters 
of opinion, or in things which concern religion. 
“ Even the power for the viſitation of the Eccle- 
« fiaſtical ſtate and perſons, and for reformation, 
cc S order, and correction of the ſame, and all 

manner 


errors, | berefies, ſchiſms, offences, 


e and annexed ———— of 'theſe 
Realms.“ A Statute enacted in direct denial. 


of all or any manner of power with which Eccle- 
ſiaſties had pretended to be inveſted. And as 
Mr. . abſolutely denies that the civil Magiſtrate 


can have any thing to do with opinions, and that 


the care of the ſoul is not within his province, it 
muſt follow, that his Ecelgſiaſtical Courts can 
have neither ſenſe, energy, or any degree of vigour 
belonging to them, as Eccleſiaſtical Courts. And 
he very [weakly aſſerts of them, as well as very 


falſely, that they were inſtiruted Ny yu” _ 


Ren of manners. 


F. 10. III. Having balderd is" argument 
from the State's receiving advantage, and, then, 


the alliance, we are next to examine whether 
there is a greater energy in the Church and State 
conjejntly taken, or conſidered in union, by which 


public utility is procured, And here I find myſelf 


as much at a loſs how to diſcover a true reaſon 

of ſuch an union as is that contended for 
Mr. W. and muſt, upon his own principles, 
ſuppoſe it to be a very unnatural and cher 


union: or, that in reality there can be no ſuch 


union or alliance defended upon the 1. ad of 
reaſon and religion. For, Chriſtian Society 


« js by divine inſtitution, which pure natural 2 
A gion is, be ſais, only by human r. Chriſtian 
Society is ſuperior to natural religion, and to 


&« the Jetoiſp, in being -perfe#ly free, and in- 


*© dependent on the civil *,— Religious Society 


«mult needs be 1 and independent on 


* the civil ©,— e 5 34 


22 


. Ahe, ue. r. h. . 1 65516 
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The Chriſtian religion was not only left in- 

« dependene of the — by not being united 
to it like the Jeiſb, for, being ſo left, by the 
C law Of nature it muſt. needs be independent 3 
but its independeney was likewiſe ſecured by 
«. divine inſtitution, in that famous declaration 
of the great founder, My'x1nopom 1s NoT or 
« Hs WORLD,” Which bears this plaift and 
* obvious ſenſe, — that the Kingdom of Chriſt 
„Was not, like the Kingdom of God; confined to 
ic the Jewiſb people, where religion was incor- 
„ porated with the State, and therefore of his 
«« ¾0¹d as well in the exereiſe of it, as in the re- 
« wards and puniſhments by which it was admi- 
<« niſtred; but was independent of all civil commu- 
c mities, and: therefore neither of this world as to 
«« the exerciſe of it, nor as to the rewards and pu- 
« mſhments'by which it was adminiſtred v. 
Who does not ſee a difficulty in the Chriftian 
Church's aniting with the State? But no dif- 
ficulty is unſurmountable to this Writer: for he 
fais, that becauſe this rehigion extended to all 
* mankind, and was not confined, like the Mo- 
% ſaicel, to the 7ewifh people: confequently, 
04 that very treaſon that made it proper for the 
« Moſaic religion to be united, by inſtitution, 
6. to the State, made it fit that the Chriſtian 
& ſhould be made free and independent. But 
for what? 4 that it might be at liberty to 
adapt itſelf to the many various kinds of civil 
« policies throughont the world by a ſuitable union 
<< and alliance — whereby the famous prophecy 
of 1/aiah might receive its ultimate comple- 
tion: Thus faith the Lord God, Bebold I will 
« lift up my hand to the Gentiles, and ſet up my 
1 . to the people. . Kings * be m 


* lian &C. p. 101, 102. 
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« "ths fathers, .and. their Qui 


Kingdom. Mr. V. muſt be a man of an 
aſtoniſhing penetration to make ſuch conmuions 


9 


We nature and end 
nk nurſing | 
% mothers v. An alliance then the Church 
was at liberty to make, notwithſtanding this inde- 
pendent nature, and this ſpiritual deſign of Chriſt's 


ariſe from the premiſſes ! eek arhiot 
To excite and indulge our . we will 
go over the reaſoning again with attention: A 


Society verfectly f free and independent o on the 


« civil: greatly ſuperior to the Jetiſb, in that it 
<<. was not only left independent on the State, and 
e ſo by the law of nature muſt needs be indepen- 
dent; but its indæpendency farther ſecured by 
1 divine inſtitution. Chriſt's Kingdom is not 
<« of this World. Not like the Jewiſb, in- 
& corporated with the State. A diſtinguiſhed 
« Society or Kingdom, as it was to be extended 
* over all the world.“. 

And to what great purpoſe all this ? Why 


| en W, ſais, ©, that it had this divine free- - 


and independency, in order that it might 
<. have. the advantage of the Jewiſh religion, in 
<< being at liberty io adapt itſelf to the many 


e various kinds of civil policies througbout the 


< world by a ſuitable. union and alliance.“ 


That is to ſay, ridiculouſly enough, the Chriſtian 


Society was made more diſtindt, different, and 
independent on all civil Society, that it might 


more eaſily and univerſally mix with civil Society, 


and. give up its independency! — for, the 
«<< Societies, naturally independent. on one an- 
c Other, cannot make a ſafe union, unleſs one 
„ gives up to * other its nee of ages 
= ee ME? 


* — &c. p. 102, 


e | On 
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On che contrary, if the independency and ſupre- 


macy of the Church, ſo much boaſted of, be any 


thing worthy of eſteem, it muſt, one would 
think, intend its freedom from any worldly. at- 


tachmenis; its principles, its maxims, its aims 


being more ſublime, noble, pure, and ſpiritual. 
The Church, if conſidered as truly a religious So- 
ciety, and compared with the State, can -have no 
independency nor any ſupremacy, but what conſiſts, 
in a diſintereſtedneſs in the riches, the honours, or 
the indulgences of worldly favours. Hence it 
was, that our Lord mentioned his Kingdom, as 
not of this world: that is, as a polity quite diſtinct 
from worldly polity. So that, in the reaſon and 
nature of things, it is impoſſible that his Kingdom 
ſhould be capable of any alliance with this world. 

Accordingly the diſciples of Jeſus are enjoined to 


lay up their treaſures in heaven, and not on earth: 


becauſe men cannot ſerve God and Mammon. Or, 
\ becauſe that a man, who is fond of worldly good 
things, can no more enter into the Kingdom of God, 
than a camel can go through the eye of a needle. 
And becauſe Jeſus pronounceth that man a fool, 
who layeth up treaſure for himſelf, and is not 
rich towards God. | 
As to the principle of ambition, or a fondneſs 
of honour, and power, which is alſo a worldly 
Principle, and obtains. in all earthly States and 
Kingdoms, this is declared by Jeſus to be, in its 


own nature, irreconcileable with the maxims of 
his Kingdom; Te poor in ſpirit, the meet, 
[ the bumble only can be bleſſed. And all Chriſt's. 


diſciples muſt become as free from high- minded- 
neſs as little children. Is it poſſible then for a 
Church, made up of ſuch individuals, ſo to 
change ber nature in Society * as to become the 
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5 De nature and end 
ry reverſe to what ſhe is, conſidered ſ 
2 as individuals? This maſterly ſtroke in 10 
phiſtry has, we know, invented the infallibility 
of Oecumenical Councils in the Papal-Church, 
which, taken * in their hen png are 
allowedly fallible. | - 
But 0 return to the article of e 3 the 

Cbriſtian doctine does no where encourage a 

thirſt either of 2 or of ſuperiority: but, 
on the contrary, if the ſons of Zebedee want 
poſts of honour, or pre-eminence, they know not 
what they ask. To fit on Chrift's right hand; 
or on his left, will be only the reſult of men's 
having preſerved humility of mind, and a be- 
coming modeſty to the death, from a fear and 
reverence of God and truth. Lordſhip and rule 
cannot belong to any of the ſubje&s of Chrift's 
Kingdom; but they who rule over the Gentiles, 
or in civil States, exerciſe lordſpip over them, and 
their great ones exerciſe authority upon them, by 
enacting laws ſuitable to the condition and ert. 
gencies of the community; but ſais Jrſus, it 
Hall not be ſo among you, no, not among you my 

apoſtles; bur whoſoever will be great among you, 
ſhall be your miniſter : and whoſoever of you will 
11 the chiefeſt, be ſball be SE RVANT or ALE! that 
is, he ſhall be under a curſe of the ſame import 
175 with that Hebraiſm, Gen. ix. 25. a ſervant of ſer-. 
wants, 1. e. baſe and vile, in the eye of him whom 
he pretends to call Maſter. Which title, by the 


way, the Pope has taken to himſelf with the ur- 


moſt propriety.— Ambition is condemned in all 
the diſciples: of Jeſus; for a Chriſtian muſt not 
ſo much as take upon him the title of Doctor, 
Naſter, or Father, as intending by it any ſupe- 
riority over his brethren: or intimating any an- 
thority with which he is inveſted, The Chri- 
872 has but one Maſter, whoſe directions he is 
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to follow, in his religious character; and but one 
Pather who has appointed for him that one Maſter, 

Such an abhorrence does the Chriſtian ſcheme 
expreſs of all human authority in religion, or in 
things which porn to the unalienable rights of 

conſcience. It follows, that fire and water may 

as well mix and become united, as the maxims 
of ſtate licy with the maxims of Chriſt's king- 
dom. —See, in confirmation hereof, the citation 
from Mr. V. in the title-page. 

$. 11. That the virtuous Reader may not 
become ſqueamiſh, or his antipathy riſe ſo high 
as to keck at the alliance, Mr. W. ſais, It is 
< impertinent in the Church to aim at riches, 
* honours, or power; becauſe theſe are things 
« which, as a Church, the can neither uſe nor 
<<. receive profit from. Theſe, the good man 
ſaw, were abſolutely exthaged by the Chriſtian 
law, as being of the world, and not of the Father : 
and therefore, he aſſerts, that the Church can 
have no aim at them, as a Church; that is, 
whilſt ſhe remains a part of Chriſt's Kingdom; 
or the Ka of his rule . but, in an alliance 

G with 


y 7 p. 69. By Max. XI, * the care of the foul 
* is the immediate province of the religious, and not of the 
« civil Society.” Take this for granted, as an axiom, what 
I would build upon it is this, viz. that no farther than a /ave 
to the ſouls of men reacheth, expreſſed by a care to promote 
their virtue and happineſs, can any ſet of men be truly eſteemed 
ſpiritual guides, or inſtructors. But, upon the apoſtolic plan, 
there is, no other foundation to be laid for Chriftian-teachers 
to build upon, but that which was laid by Jeſus Chrift ; which 
had no alliance with any ſtate in the world, but had all the 
co ities in the world at variance with it. And Mr. V. 
do well to conſider the argument of St. Paul, 1 Cor. il, 
yen he has concluded, that tbe wiſdom 9 this world © 7s 
fooliſbreſe with Grd. bat the Lord hibwtth the thoughts of the 
ken at they ard vain, And that no man ould glory in men. 
That if any man build upon the Goſpel ſcheme, or Addis, 
gud, > ſilver, Precious flone, wood, ys Pubble: bis work avill 
tried with 2 of what ſort it is. A 
e 
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with the State, ſhe, that was the Church, altets 


her condition ; ſhe now claims large benefices, 
and diſtinguiſhed honours, no leſs than a number 
of Baronies! And the State lends her a coercive 
power to inforce duties of imperfefF obligation: 
and ſhe, in her turn, confers on the State the appli- 
cation of the efficacy of religion! And, more than 
this, the Church, by the alliance, monopolizes 
to herſelf all State-favour and protection! 
Should an enquiry be made into the occaſion 
of all thoſe animoſities, broils and commottons, 


inhumanities and blood-ſhed, which have ſtained 


Church-hiſtory, throughout the ages of Chriſti- 


. anity, ſhould we not find, that the claim which 


the Church makes on the State, in vertue of 
Mr. VVꝗs alliance, has been the very ſource of all 
that evil? Nor can any thing bid fairer for the 
ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord and contention, than 


the State's partiality to its members. All the 


eſtabliſhed Churches in the world, who have made 
ſuch a contract with the State, might, if they 
would, witneſs the truth of this obſervation . . . 
Bur it will be beſt for us to take our inſtructions 
from Mr. V. — And, by Max. IX, the Church 
and State are compared * to the armies of two 
„Princes in alliance: who reciprocally are en- 
e gaged to face the enemy. But what can be 
the matter of contention ? And who the enemy 
that dares to attack both Church and State? 
'The matter of contention can only be occaſioned 
by the inequality and injuſtice of the alliance: the 
5 n Church 


He ſhould prove, that his Church, by the alliance, has not 
built on the foundation any of theſe things. And that the 
contract, he ſo much dwells upon, is not that wiſdom of this 
world, that is fooliſhneſs with Gad. And that the Chriſtian 
Church, ſauppoled in ſuch alliance, does not lead its members 
to glory in men, as if none but they had the foundation to build 
UPON, — by 3 a : 
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Church having inveigled the State into a compact 
manifeſtly injurious to all the other members. 
And, only becauſe ſhe happened to be the greateſt 
member, ſhe has bargained, that the Head ſhall 
only. be allied to her, and allow no other member 
equal protection or nouriſhment. The militant 
State of the Eſtabliſhed Church is then occaſioned 
by her own avarice and ambition, which has 
made her. unnatural, and without any tenderneſs 
towards her fellow civil members. And, tho' 
but a member of the body herſelf, yet ſhe will 
make a part of the Head: and ſhe ſais to the 
foot, I have no need of ou =— © © 
Which view enables us to anſwer the 2d queſt- 
10n, namely, Who are the enemies that dare 
attack both Church and State? It can only be the 
other leſſer religious ſects, or parties, that are 
- found in the civil Community : which, by 
Max. IX, are called the common enemy. Exceed- 
_ ingly formidable, no doubt! Even fo dangerous, 
that, for want of a teſt-law, we are told a, that 
<< the Sectaries, in the time of King Charles the 
« Firſt, deſtroyed the Eſtabliſhed Church. 
But this is a notorious miſrepreſentation of fact: 
ſince the revolution or change of public affairs, 
both in Church and State, was chiefly owing to 
the Army. An Army firſt raiſed, and then ſup- 
ported by a Parliament, made up of the ſons of 
the eſtabliſhed Church. So that a te/#-aF could 
have been of no apparent uſe; ſince the Officers 
of the Army muſt have looked upon the deſigns 
of that Parliament as juſt, becauſe it ſo manifeſt- 
ly oppoſed the arbitrary meaſures of that King— 
Unleſs we muſt ſuppoſe ateft-a# calculated to 
inſpire men with the moſt reconciling! views of 
flavery ! for, to deſpotic power and breach of 
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- faith in the — were owing all the fatal-cata- 
fſtrophe's of the civil war. Had he been faithful 
to his word, it would not have been in the power 
of Oliver Cromtvell, nor of all the Sectaries, to 
have purſued their meaſures of violence. , 
And with reſpect to the Parliament, the foun-- 
tain of that power, which oppoſed that arbitrary 
King b; the teſt-law would no more have affected 
the members of it, than it does now. There- 
| fore jt is nothing more than mere declamation, 
= to lay the confuſions of that reign to the want of 
a teſb-law. Yet, upon this falſe repreſentation 
we have theſe flouriſhes which Max. IX. con- 
- tains. As if the Church and State were con- 
ſtantly under arms, in the field of battle; which 
ſavours much of Romance, and would ſuit the 
chivalry of Den Quixot perfectly well : but can 
have no foundation in reality or truth. Where 
BI are the reciprocal rallyings, and the mutual 
1 onſets of Church and State that the maxim repre- 
| ſents? In this whole alliance, when moſt mi- 
nutely examined, there can be found nothing 
like them. Nor is it poſſible that the religious 
| Societies found in the State, conſidered as reli- 
gious, ſhould ever offer to moleſt or difturb the 
public peace. Nay, it is a rigid truth, that even 
Mr. V. himſelf cannot look out of countenance, | 
namely, that the preſent government, in the illuſt- 
rious houſe of Hanover, has more hearty friends, 
in proportion to numbers, without the Eftabliſh- 
ment, I mean, among Proteſtant Diſſenters, than 
it has within the pale of the Church. But to 
what purpoſe then does the feſt-· lat ſerve? Or 
how is it that the Church and State are alternately 
rallying till they are out of . and again, 


\ 


L 


Tk Character ſee 3 in a 05 Egay to ſettle the 
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5 alternately auen yeh e . in this 
imaginary peril of Church and State, * 
batteries are planted: that is, ** the State Teas 
the Church a, coercive e to inforee the 
duties of imperfect obligation: and the Church, 
“ in her turn, confers on the State the application 
„ the efficacy of religion."* 
gp. 12. Tho? the Chriſtian religion, was left 1 
a pendent on the State, by not being united to 
it, "ike the Jewiſb, and alſo its independency 
2 Mey divine inſtitution, . in that .Chrift's 
par Cap is not of this world, yet, anon we are 
<«« that all Churches, even the Chrakian. 
« do in part partake of human policy. 

This is ſaid in ſupport of what this Writer 
had before advanced, namely, that, in order 
<< to. preſerve the ſimplicity, decency, and ſig- 
* nificancy of acts of religious worſhip, perſons 

„ muſt be ſet apart for this office, whole pecu- 
_ <<. liar employment it ſhall be to preſide in, direct, 


& and ſuperintend the acts and offices of religion, 


4 leſt any thing childiſh, profane, or ſuperſtitions 
e ſhould abtrude themſelves into them. Now, 
public Officers and Miniſters muſt act by ſome 
% common policy, which may | regulate: and 
« ſettle their ſeveral employments, in, and 
<< ſubordi nations. 
Even more than chis, Mr. . 3 had "IE" 
neſs enough to aſſert, viz. that the author and 
„ finiſher of our faith has actually formed our 
& holy religion into a Society, on a common policy, 
<« with public rites, proper officers, and a ſub- 
e ordination of the miniſtry ; — ſo that an eſta- 
$5 58 religion has its equity anno 
e by it inſtitution © ! !? 
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N bis is to aſſert roundly, and in confidence of 
; 8 aſſertion to imagine demonſtration ariſes from 
it. For it ſtill wants proof that our Lord formed 
our holy religion into a Society on a common 
Policy. So far from being true, that the bleſſed 
Jeſus abſolutely forbids any degree of precedence, 
pre-eminence, or ſubordination in the miniſters of 
his Church. He will not ſuffer any of his ſub- 
ects to call any man Maſter upon earth, or to be 
called Maſter of any. He ſeverely condemns the 
deſire of pre- eminence, or the notion of ſubor- 
dinations ! And, altho' the miraculous gifts 
varied, yet the Corinthians are condemned by 
St. Paul, for ſuppoſing that they gave them 
ſuperiority. This was not the intention of them, 
but the mutual edification of the Church. They 
varied, as beſt ſuited the planting of the Chrj td 4 
Church; ; but not, by any means, as eſtabliſhing 
it on 4 common policy, becauſe they all ae. 
Neither is there any inveſtiture of power and 
authority in any one member of Chriſt's Church, 
that can ſhew it to be eſtabliſhed on a common 
pPolity. And to what purpoſe can this ſerve in an 
union of the Church with the State, when Church 
Mabometan, Church Pagan, Church Papal, may 
as well be the eſtabliſned Church, as Churct 
Chriſtian, Church Epiſcopal, or Church Preſby- 
terial? Since, upon the firſt principles of an 
eftabliſhment, ** the-State mult enter into an 
e alliance with that religious Society that hap- 
«© pens to have the greateſt number of members 
belonging to it, in the community: and it is 
« fit, nay beſt, that it ſhould do ſof.“ It is 
then very poſſible that an eſtabliſhment may admit 
of any thing childiſh, profane, or ſuperſtitious, 
if ſuch things have place and diſtinguiſh ſuch 


4 Alliance &c. p. 113. 
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religious Society. Eſtabliſpments are far from 


ſecuring Simplicity, decency, or fignificancy in acts 
of religious worſhip: witneſs the wide difference 


between eſtabliſhed Popery, eſtabliſhed Proteſtant 
Epi ſcopacy, and eſtabliſhed Presbytery, and the 
ſimplicity of truth and ers as it hes in Pe 
N ew Teſtament. 11 


hh 


and Miniſtry; and Weir ue a 
and ſubordinations, tho in alliance with. the 
State. 
N. B. If Mr. V. bal wende to prove, by 
i reaſoning, that the Proteſtant Denner. 
conſidered as Chriſtians, have no right to an 
alliance with the State, or à civil eſtabliſhment, 
T ſhould heartily have joined iſſue with him: And 
would go farther and ſay, that, if any religious 
ſect could have ſuch claim, in any nation or ſtate, 
it muſt be the greateſt or "moſt numerous ſect: 
but J am obliged to diſſent from his opinion, by 
_ denying that any ſect, as Chriſtian, have any the 
leaſt ſhadow of claim to ſuch, union and eſtabliſh- 
ment. And he ſeems to have been led into ſuch 
confuſion in his reaſonings, from the condition of 
the Jews ; and perhaps by caſting his eye on the 
ſtate of the Mahometan and Popifþ Kingdoms, 
where the alliance ſeems to be quite natural, in 
order to ſubſerve the ends of worldly policy. For, 
«© according to the politician's creed, religion 
0 being uſeful to the State, and yet not founded 
* in truth, all inquiries tend not to confirm, 
<< but to unſettle, this neceſſary ſupport of civil 
« government* .“ But for a man, who believes 
religion to have come from God, to uſe this 
language, or to plead for a civil eſtabliſhment 
of 1 it, is what Mr. of has himſelf called in 


ee again the citation in the Title-page. 
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* queſtion the probekilit or poſſibility 1 tho" his 
Whole alliance is a teſtimony of his being guilty of 

the thing ... . . Unleſs we muſt conclude, that, 
notwit kanding what. he has ſaid of the divine 
nature and, origin of religion, yet he does not 

f . believe one word of all he has ſaid about it.— 

= Would to God all Chriſtians would ſhew them- 

M | ſelves to be truly ſuch; by their humility, their 

= - cn fs beavenly-mindedneſs, their | /elf-denials, and non- 

conformity to the world ! for aſſuredly the Church 
of Chriſt can never appear in her true character, 
where pre- eminence, power, and ſubordination is 
the matter of conteſt: or where ſhe n on the 
face of a policied Society. 
But W all that Mr. . * of _ being 
Fleas ag in the Church to aim at riches, 
honours, or power in the alliance] is it not as 
Plain as facts or demonſtration can, make it, that 
this impertinence has been the foundation of 
all religious eſtabliſhments ? If it has, then, up- 
on Mr. #”s own principle, the Church eſtabliſh- 
ment is impertinent. And if Church independ- 
enqy and ſupremacy ſhould be underſtood to mean 
Church-principles, maxims, and aims, as being 
the rever/e to thoſe of the State, or of civil So- 
| ciety ; then an alliance between Church and State 
is as impoſſible as the union of oppoſite principles 
and maxims can make it. And, if the Church 
ſhould reſign and give up that her independency 
and ſupremacy to the State, ſne can be no long- 
er conſidered as a religious Society, but as a pro- 
ſtitute, who has ſacrificed her chaſtity, in order 
to her incorporating and uniting with an alien. 


| $. 13. Yet, Mr. W. ſais, « that the State 
« could not offer any advantage to the Church 
<« without an alliance, that is, my ſecurity from 
„ outward violence h. 
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This great Divine does not conſider, that the 


Church, as a religious Socicty, cannot want any 
ſuch ſecurity, „ becauſe ſovereign and indepen- 
iff 421 on civil Society; and becauſe "he 

<< care of the State does not extend to the, ſouls 
«4 of men. See Max. XI.. 

But perhaps, by outward violence, we are to 
underſtand what only concerns the 4odzes of men, 
or their external, alienable properties. Let, if 
1o, the State could give ſuch ſecurity without 
any alliance, from Max. II, “as ſecurity to 
«© temporal liberty and property is the only end 


of civil government.“ Unleſs Mr. W. can 


farther prove, that what is the guly end of civil 
government was 10 end at all af civil goverit- 
ment. 

Ad if, by Marei given to the Church from 


the alliance, 1 means the ſecurity af men's right 


of worſhiping God, according to their con- 
| ſcience ; then, by Max. I, the Church did not 
need this ſecurity from the State by an alliance, 
becauſe this the /aw of nature gives every man. 
And, by Max. II, it is the end af civil goyern- 
ment to ſecure. every man's temporal liberty. 
Hence it is manifeſt that the prapoſition of 
Mr. Wes can have no meaning. 


$. 14: This Writer has alſo ſaid, that the 
independency and freedom of the Cbriſtian above 
all other Societies lay in this, namely, that it 
„ might have the liberty to adapt itſelf ta the 
“ many various kinds of civil e throughout 
* the world. wherein that prophecy receives 
<< its ultimate completion, namely, I will lift 


. up mine hand to the Gentiles . aud Bangs 


< 1 be thy nurſing Tal bers &,“ 500% 
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This was mentioned above, but deſerves a 
more diſtinct conſideratioun. N 
And ſurely the prophet, or rather the Spirit 
"of God, could never have had ſuch a ſenſe in 
view, as Mr. W; ſince it is the moſt profane 
and vile ſenſe that could be put on the Church's 
independency and ſupremary ! Can any pious man 
ſuppoſe it given the Church by divine inſtitution 
for ſo baſe and ſordid an end, as that ſne might 
become, as it were, a common ſtrumpet, and 
'Fake the liberty of uniting with the vaklous 
KINDS of civil policies throughout the world. 
Kings may ſurely become nurſing fathers, and 
Queens nurſing mothers, without this union or 
alliance. Such alliance would rather ſuppoſe 
Kings to be husbands, and the Church to be 
Auen Conſort — or Queens to be wives, and the 
Church their Reigning-Conſort But may 
not Kings and Queens, when they ſee the pure, 
the ſpiritual, the moral, and friendly ſpirit of 
the Chriſtian doctrine, be excited to protect and 
favour the profeſſors of it, as moſt loyal and 
uſeful ſubjects of Government? And may not _ 
this be much more properly done as nurſing 
fat bers and mothers, than by an alliance making 
the Church a co-ordinate? The end of civil 
government will ever ſecure protection to the 
Church, as a religious Society, whilſt it is kept 
in view, and needs no ſuch convention or con- 
tract; tho' Mr. V. is pleaſed to aſſert the con- 
trary l. His words are theſe, The State 
<« having by this alliance undertaken the pro- 
«< tection of the Church, and protection not being 
«to be afforded to any perſon or body, without 
power over that perſon or body, in the perſon 
<« or body protecting. Which in the preſent 


4 Alliance, &c. p: 87. | 
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caſe, he before tells us, is owing to a con- 
c ceſſion the Church has made to the Stare, 
* namely, conſtituting the Magiſtrate her ſu- 
« preme Head.“ This is the power which the 
Church has given he State to exerciſe | _ 
it. 
But can any Ging like this power of che 
Church, conſtituting the civil Magiſtrate her ſu- 
ous Head, be ſhewn, as once ſignified either 
by Chriſt, or his apoſtles? Does it not rather 
appear from the moſt expreſs paſſages of Scrip- 
ture, that the Church, as the Church of Chrilt, 
has no ſupreme Head but Chriſt? And chat 


Cbriſtians are enjoined ſubjection and obedience 


ro the civil Magiſtrate, as God's miniſter? The 
Church's reſigning her independency is nothing 
more than a mere whim, or the rovings of the 
imagination of a proud Church-man. For Re- 
LIGION, by definitions I. and II, both in its in- 
ternal nature, and in its external worſhip, is a 
ſpiritual thing, a commerce and intercourſe that 
ce the mind has with its Maker. The firſt end 
<« of it is to procure the favour of God: the ſe- 
* cond end is to improve our intellectual nature. 
& So that the ſeveral ats of religious worſhip 
c muſt be correſpondent to the ſentiments of the 
& <worſhiper.”” And, by Max. I, „every man 
ec has a right, by the law of nature, of wor- 
“ ſhiping God, according to his conſcience. ?? 
Hence civil Government and religious are not 
capable of an alliance. For, by Max. II, © the 
< only end of civil government is ſecurity to the 
c temporal liberty and property of man.” 

And altho* civil government is ſaid to be de- 
fective, Max. III, as not taking cognizance of 
the duties of imperfef? obligation; and as not 
diſtinguiſhing objects of favour, Max, IV. and 
as incapable of rewarding the objects of its favour, 

Max. 
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Max. V.——yet, it appears, that eil g govern- 
ment is ſo perfect, that no manner of alliance 
with the Church, contended for, can remove its 
defects, or make it more perfect. For, by Max. 
VI, the civil Magiſtrate's office leads him to 
protefF, cheriſh, and propagate the three great 
fundamental articles of natural religion ; name- 
ly,—the being of a God his providence over hu- 
man affairs — and the natural and eſſential differ- 
ence of moral good and evil. This ſhews, that civil 
government is not defective, but that it takes 
every whit as much cognizance of the duties of 


imper felt obligation, as it can take when in alli- 


ance with any Church; ſince this anſwers the 
grent intention of religion: for he who comes to 
God muſt believe that be is, and that be is the re- 
warder of them who diligently ſeek him. _ | 
Fo protect, cheriſh, and propagate the three 
great principles of natural religion, is to take 
eognizance of the duties of imperfedt obligation; 
becauſe, by men's diſcerning that God makes his 
to riſe on the evil and on the good — and bis 
rain to deſcend on the juſt and unjuſt ; the duties 
of gratitude, hoſpitality, and charity are pointed 
out to them, as they would imitate their Maker. 
So that the grand reaſon for an- alliance with the 
Church is come to nothing. It can no way in- 
force them. Hence Max. VII.- is falſe, for 
religion, in Mr. J's ſenſe, is not abſolutely 
neceflary to civil government: that is to boy, | 
an alliance between Church and State is not 
hating, The ſanctions of rewards, which 
reſpe& a future world, and which religion does 
propoſe, however inforced by an alliance, which, 


we have ſhewng cannot be in any degree; yet, 


A this was poſlible, the mind of man could 


either attend to them, nor not; — for religion is 


not capable of * compulſive force. And the 


. 
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very appearance of force muſt diſguſt, rather 
ens — So that Max. VIII. is falſe ; 
for religion cannot operate with more efficacy 
calling in the aid of the civil Magiſtrate. Or, 
Church and State in alliance can have no more 
right of power to inforce the operation of reli- 
gion, than they had before ſuch alliance. Hence 
Max. XI. proves a deceitful repreſentation of 
religious and civil polity ; ſinee no mutual aid 
can be lent by them. For, by Max. X, re- 
_ «© ligious Society, as ſuch, muſt needs be ſove- 
% reign and independent on the civil the im- 
e periums differ —— No dependence can ariſe 
„from eſſence, generation, or from the law © 
* zations.”* Beſides, by Max. XI, religion 
„ js not within the Magiſtrate's province“ 
ir is therefore a perverſion of the end of Ma- 
«© giſtracy, to make him common arbiter— or to 
< make opinions his reſſort.** Nevertheleſs, in 


- order to the performance of the contract, Max. 


XII, „there muſt be a mutual communication 
e of their reſpective powers—and a giving up - 
„ to each other the right of independeney. 

And, by Max. XIII, © this union is not an in- 
„ corporation like the 7ewiſb ceconomy ; and, 
% therefore revocable. So that, when the eſta- 
« bliſhment is diſſolved, the Church recovers 
back its ſupremacy.”” Behold, what an heap 
of abſurdity and contradiction Mr. V. builds 
his Eſtabliſhment and Alliance upon! 


F. 16. Would we know more fully yet, what 
is intended by this ſecurity from all outward vio- 
lence, that the State is to give the Church by 
chis alliance? We may learn it from a notable 
declaration of this Writer's, with which 1 will 
cloſe this Iſt Chapter, namely, Another miſ- 
« chief there is ſtill more certain and 1 
x EL, © when» 
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«< henever above one religion is found in a 
« State; which an alliance only can prevent. 
4 For every ſect or Church thinking itſelf alone 
</ the, true, or at leaſt the maſt perfect, is na- 

6e turally puſhed to the advancing its own ſcheme 


* on the ruin of the reſt; ſo that, if this ſuc- 


c ceeds not by dint of argument, they are apt 


„ to have recourſe to civil power; which is 


done by introducing 4 party into the public 
<« adminiſtration : And we find that they have 
<<. been; but too ſucceſsful in the art of making 
<< the State believe. that its intereſts are much 
© concerned in theſe religious differences. Into 


% what frequent and ſtrong convulſions theſe 


<< contentions muſt throw the State may eaſily 

«Det apprehended. | Now, to theſe miſchiefs, 
< an alliance is the moſt eff. tual remedy : by 
<< eftabliſhing one Church, and giving a full 
ce tolerationto the reſt, but excluding their mem 


< bers from the public adminiſtration : from the 


d admiſſion into which, theſe diſorders a- 
cc riſe m. 

Some remarks on this nomble paſſage „ 
make a part of the next Super. 


n lian, &c. p. 67. 
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CHAP. Il 


W bi 2 contains an enqui ry into what is i father 
intended by an ESTABLISHED CHURCH: 
how it took 118 "TU. ts. ROD: and di ſo 
Ow: $5 | 


= 


TS riſe 18 "—_ ce ed Ig 986 the e lat 
citation; which gives us the origin of an 
eſtabliſned Church from which it appears, 
that it takes its origin in an ambition of priority, 
or pre-eminence: and in advancing its own ſchemes. 
of worldly power and dominion, honour and 
riches, to the utter excluſion of the reſt from any 
ſhare with it. Vet, with ſuch complaiſance as 
to ask, or, rather, ſuffer the State to grant a full 
toleration to the reſt? only excluding their mem- 
bers from the public adminiſtration-! fo that, by 
getting into the adminiſtration, this eſtabliſhed 
Church is enabled to ſecure to herſelf the art of 
making the State believe that its intereſts muſt 
ſtand and fall with the eſtabliſhment. No Biſhop, 
no King. by the alliance, it effects with ſecurity 
what every ſect was attempting to do, namely, 
to recommend itſelf as alone the true, or at leaſt 
the moſt perſe# Church, by the monopoly of all 
State favour and protection. n 
And truly there is ſomething more to be ſaid, 
by this Writer, — attend to the lively 
deſcription which he gives of it, in the words 
«ay 5 * An eſtabliſhed religion is, as we 
„ may ſay, THE UNIVERSAL VOICE OF NATURE; 
and not confined to certain ages, people, or 
IE 5 religions. 


* 


1. 
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So Jabn Baptiſt Tavernier, ſſ eak- 
9 ug wee ing ND of; 5 ang in, ches de * 


« ſcription of this both, under which I 
„ comprehend the religion which is almoſt every 
« where in concert with the civil government for 
_ *© the mutual ſupport of each other n.? 
This view of eſtabliſhments, however it may 
ſhine as a divine reaſon in the eye of Mr. V., 
will fill any Chriſtian” heart with great grief, as 
it is the fatal reaſon of the ſpread of Pagani on 
Popery, and Mahometaniſm ! This univerſal 
voice of nature is the moſt evident reaſon of the 
obſtruction Chriſtianity has met with, or the 
hindrance of its ſpread in the world. And the 
very reaſon of its wanting univerſal progreſs! A 
very comfortable view of eſtabliſhments! But 
indeed ſuch is the foundation on which Mr. W. 
builds his eſtabliſhment, that Chriſtianity could 
never have had any place, in the world, if this 
reaſon of its eſtabliſhment had been the voice of 
God. For, how could Chriſtianity ever have 
had a place in the world, if it had not thrown 
contempt on all ſuch alliances, as are thoſe which 
Mr. V. contends for? But what of this? This 
Writer pretends not to concern himſelf about the 
intereſts of. Chriſtianity, but of eſtabliſhments. 
He is for following the 2 voice of nature; 
and whatever religion happens to have a majority 
in the body of the people, muſt have a firſt right 
to the favour of. the Magiſtrate, and is ſure of an 
eſtabliſhment ; which, no. doubt, proves, to a 
demonſtration, the truth of this alliance, or the 
divine right of eſtabliſhments — for the voice of 
the majority is, with him, the univerſal voice of 
nature! and the fondneſs they have of monopo- 


m Akunes Kc. p. 75. 5 
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lizing power and riches, gives an undoubted 
mae to the poſſeſſion of them 3 to the excluſion 
-of all others! | 

And yet ſais this Divine, bY the alliance with 
ce the State muſt not admit of any Legiſlator into 
* Chriſt's Kingdom but himſelf : for, if it did, 
& this would make his Kingdom of this world w. 

Notwithſtanding this, © the State lends the 
«© Church a coercive power to inforce duties of 
c imperfect obligation.. But is not this coer- 
cive power, borrowed from the State, a foreign 
power? And is not this Legi/lative power? The 
State lends it the Church, therefore the Church is 
the executor of this civil coercive power, And it 
exerciſes this, from the authority of the State. 
There is then a Le giflator admitted into Chriſt's 
Kingdom, which miles it of this world. 5 

| Yet, to avoid the force of this conte ſion, 
Mr. W. ſais, that this coercive power of the 
„civil kind is unfitly and unjuſtly applied by 
<< the Church 10 its own uſe and ſervice. = But 
the State lent it the Church to be employed in 
< its own ſervice .“ 

Nevertheleſs, he elfowtite dined, * 
56 this coercive power of the civil kind may have 
*© a good effect in a tribunal regarding irregular 
„ intentions, as criminal, which is no other than 
« a tribunal of religion a.“ * 


hes. ks nds fo ae a Bk aps  Þ 


* Alliance, &. p 103. „ P.61. 7 P. 82. 4 P. 61. 

- * Mr. White, in his third Letter, P. 23, adviſes the Pro- 
teftant Difſenters, © rot to call upon the Church to revive and 
<<. reſtore the antient diſcipline; for, by the rules of that diſci- 
„ pline, open Schiſmatics were treated almoſt as roughly as 
any fort of offenders whatſoever.” I have made this citation, 
as it may illuſtrate the ſenſe of the text, which is ſomewhat 
obſcure. And as it is the current ſenſe of all bigotted Church- 
men, who want ſuch a tribunal of religion to be erected, that 
* may handle a little n thoſe damnable Schiſmatics, | 
the 


— ⁵ . — — — 
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Is it poſſible for any man to know what is the 


meaning of theſe declarations? The coercive 
power cannot be applied by the Church to its 


own uſe, but for the uſe of the State: And yet 


it may have a good effect in a tribunal, which is 
no other than a tribunal of religion: A tribunal 

that ſits upon irregular intentions | Now the State 
cannot ſo much as take cognizance of the duties 


of imperfect obligation—and has no concern with 
the ſouls of men—and yet can lend the Church a 
power, a coercive power to ſit as judges upon 
irregular intentions | And the Church can exer- 
ciſe this power as a tribunal of religion, but not 
for her own uſe and ſervice, De for the ſervice 


of the State. 


Again, Eccleſiaſtical Courts << are not del 


©. for the ſake of the Church, but of the State r. 


Church power is therefore, from the alliance, 40 


ſuch thing as Church power, but State power: 


for “a religious Society has in itſelf no coercive 
"hy power of the civil kind.“ 1. acts £:# 


8. 1 + oe Bthold and wonder! tho? the Rockefi- 
aftical Court does not exerciſe its power for its 
own fake, but for the ſake of the State, yet 
<< there is no unfitneſs in the application of coer- 
<< cive power to the immediate end of religious 

Society, which is purity of worſhip, and the 
neceſſary means of preſerving purity is unifor- 
mity of worſhip , which uniformity cannot be 
maintained but by expelling from the commu- 
nity all who refuſe to comply with the public 
% worſhip**”. —— This power of expulſion, or 
night of excommunication, is a power, ** which 


the Proteftant-D Diſſenters. See what fort of uſage 1 bave 


had, in the Hiſtories of the reigns of Charles 1, and 


Charles II. 
r Alliance, Kc. p. V 45- 


git | & g 


. be Eſtabliſhed Church, Ge. 


* ga religious Society has in itſelf, and all that it 
s ſtands in need of.. nevertheleſs, no 
« member of the eſtabliſhed Church can be ex- 
«© communicated or expelled the Society, with- 
“ out the conſent and allowance of the Magi- 
„ ſtrate; expulſion being an act of ſupremacy 

« and independencyv. He 


— 


_ .. Hence it appears, that all the power, which the | 


Church needeth, it has in itſelf, and muſt have, 


namely, that of expelling members : notwith- 
ſtanding, it ſeems, that the Church, in alliance 
with the State, has no ſuch power in itſelf, tho? 
neceſſary and eſſential to a religious Society. So 
that ſhe loſes her eſſence by the alliance, that is, 
ſhe is no more a religious Society : foraſmuch as 
<< this power is inſeparable from its eſſence v.? 
Again, the State has no reſſort in matters of 
opinion; no concern in the care of ſouls ; nothing 
to do in-religion, —and yet, by this alliance, the 
State has a chief, a firſt, concern with religion, 
even with the immediate end of religious Society, 
which is purity or uniformity of worſhip !l=— And, 
what is much more ſurpriſing, “civil Society has 
% no right to reward any of its metnbers by ad- 
* miſſion into a religious Society, and no right 
ec to puniſh by excluding from it***, —— From 
theſe inimitable ſtrokes of Mr. Vis pen, the 
Reader is to form his idea of a Church-cſtabliſh- 
ment. Tee, 


$. 18. As nothing more than a power in the 
Church of /imple expulſion is pretended to, from, 
in, or by this alliance, ſo the pivorce does not 
ſuppoſe that a want of uniformity. is any manner 
of proof of the want of a religious character. 
For, tho? purity of worſhip is the immediate end 


* Alliance &c. p. 45. P. 92. * P. 45. P. 47. 
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of religious Society, and this requires outward 
conformity; yet, this Writer owns, „that the 
<< outward conformity ſhould be accompanied 
with a ſuitable internal diſpoſition of the mind 
© and that force cannot be applied to the will 
and that, by the law of nature, every man 
«© has a right of worſhiping. God, according to 
his conſcience.'* When therefore it ſo hap- 
pens that a member of the eſtabliſhed Church- . 
Society cannot conſcientiouſly join in the public 
 worthip, and is on that account expelled the 
Society; „ ſuch member is ſo far from being 
<< debarred, by that expulſion, of his right of 
* worſhiping God, according to his conſcience, 
<< that be is thereby put into a way of exerciſing his 
„ frigbty. ?“. | r x 
It follows, that a Church-eſtabliſhment is no 
longer a religious Society; neither can uniformity 
in worſhip be at all neceſſary for purity of wor- 
ſhip ; or neceſſary to the immediate end of reli- 
gious Society. But, if religious Society has 
this end in view, uniformity cannot ſecure purity 
of worſhip. On the contrary, an eſtabliſhed 
uniformity, Mr. V. aſſures us, ſo hinders the 
mind from exerciſing the rights of conſcience, 
eflential to a religious character, that by an act 
of expulſion, the perſon ſo excommunicated, 
is put into a way of exerciſing that right. —If 
therefore true religion be abſolutely needful to the 
State, it muſt be miſtaken in its policy, if it 
ſeeks in an alliance to preſerve true religion, by 
uniformity of worſhip: and for this plain reaſon, 
namely, becauſe ** an adt of expulſion for non- 
conformity puts a man in the way of exerciſing 
„the rights of conſcience. This 1 think worthy 


F Ailiance, &c. p 46, 
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of frequent repetition, as it is ſuch an important 
truth dropped from the pen of this Writer“. 


$. 19. Neither is an eſtabliſnment of religion 
at all eſſential to its having a public worſbip, and 
a public leading. Tho' the great Stpxkx's 
notion of Chriſtianity was, that it was like a 
s divine philoſophy in the mind, without public 
2 worſhip, or any thing that looketh like a 
“ Church.“ For what has Sidney ſaid different 
from Mr. V. See Def. Iſt. Religion, in a 
„ ſtrict and proper ſenſe, is a commerce and 
5 intercourſe with the ſupreme cauſe of all things, 
«© —a contemplation on his nature and on the 
«© relations we ſtand in towards him, the proper 
and adequate object of all dependent beings. 
— What is there of public worſhip, or of any 
thing that looks like a Church, eſſential to the 
ſtrict and proper ſenſe of religion, in Mr, Vs 
definition ? Ace . 

Will it hence be of any avail, that Mr. Vool- 
aſton ſais, were it not for that ſenſe of virtue 
« which is principally preſerved by national 
« forms and habits of religion, men would ſoon 


Mr. White, in his Letter to a Gentleman diſſenting, &c. 
P. 88, $9. after having ſpent above 80 pages in defence of the 
Eſtabliſhment : fais, ** that, if the Ep:/copal party had been 
«« only the tolerated, he dares ſay they would have been the 
faber party, more ſtrict in holineſs of Life, than the Presby- 
«© terians eſtabliſhed. And he is ready to think it is ſo all 
ce the world over. The inferior tolerated Sects, he gueſſes, 
„ will be found, for the moſt part, to walk more orderly 
„% than thoſe of the eſtabliſhed religion of the country. The 
public eſtabliſhed national religion, whatever it be, moſt 
„ abounds with mere nominal profeſſors; and in the nature of 
„things it cannot well be otherwiſe ; for thoſe who are void 
„ of religion, and have it to chooſe, will naturally chooſe 
e that which is uppermoſt,” This citation I have made, to 
ſhew Mr. Warburton that he is not ſingular in his opinion, by 
giving true religion her ſeat among the Non-conformi/ts. 
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<< loſe it all, run wild, and prey upon One 


e another x. * 


This proves nothing at all for an etabliſoment 


of religion, in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe. And, 


could it proveany thing, it would prove too much; 

for it would prove, that, during the three birndred 
and more years that Chriſtianity was not an eſta- 
bliſhed religion, nor in alliance with any State, 
and had no national forms and habits, the men, 
who profeſſed it, ran wild, and preyed upon ane 


another! But would Mr. Woolaſton ſay this? 


Would he abide by the conſequence of his own 
unguarded declaration! I preſume not. And can 
the Chriſtian religion be ſuppoſed, in any after 


age, to ſtand in more need of an alliance than it 


did during the time it had no national forms and 
habits? And yet, during this time, it had a pub- 
lic worſhip, and ſuch a proper leading, that it 
grew and increaſed in the world, notwithſtanding 
the violent oppoſitions that it underwent. Even 


ſo great was its ſpread in the Roman empire, that 


Conſtantine could venture to pay it the compliment 
of an ęſtabliſoment. But what was the advantage 
it received? Till that time, was it ever heard, 

that Chriſtians ran wild, and preyed upon one 


another ? That Chriſtians ſet up the trade of per- 


ſecuting and deſtroying one another ? This was 
truly the reſult of its alliance with the State. So 
that the truth of facts lies full againſt the authority 
of Mr. MWyoolaſton. 8 
However, let us ſee what Mr. Woolaſton far- 
ther ſais in defence of national forms and habits 
of religion. His words are theſe, ** Tho' he 
* who reads the forms of public prayer reads it 


66 to all at the lame time, chat all may unite in 


2 Alliance, c. p. 5 -Woolaſlon s R 8 ep of Nature 
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„ one common act, which otherwiſe they could 
not do: yet ſtill every particular perſon, who 
& minds the prayers at all, has a ſeparate per- 
ception of the words in his mind, and there he 
6 offers them, or the ſenſe contained under them, 
«© with more or leſs application and ardor. And 
“ ſince no man can be ſaid to pray, any further 
* than he does this; and it cannot be Known to 
any body in the congregation beſide himſelf, 
„ how far he dotb do it; his prayer is in reality 
<< as private, as if he was incloſed within a thou- 
„ ſand walls 2.“ 
Thus, by the authority of Mr. WooLasToN, 
national forms and habits give no energy at all to 
religion ; but every particular perſon either minds 
_ them, or not, and has a ſeparate and diſtinłt per- 
ception of the ſenſe contained in the public 
prayers, as he attends to them with more or leſs 
application and ardor. There is therefore no 
more unanimity ſecured by forms, than there can 
be by free prayer: ſince the attention of the mind 
will be ſufficient to alter the ſenſe of the one as 
well as of the other. And, if we may rely on 
what this Gentleman ſais, he will venture to 
« affirm, that all true prayer is private b. Then 
the argument is clear, that national forms, and 
public liturgies, give no energy to prayer. But 
that may be as proper a guide, and public direct- 
ory of prayer, which is the produce of the private 
{ſenſe of the mind of a miniſter, as that which 
has been the public and national ſenſe. In the 
former caſe, the minds of the people are at full 
liberty to give their own ſenſe of every petition 
and thankſgiving, as well as they are, when a 
public form is read. And with this advantage, 
that, where free prayer is We, = rule of v wor- 
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ſhip is not under the ſanciton and authority of 
men; but the rights of private judgment, or of 


conſcience, in the language of Mr. V., are then 


exerciſed; or men are in the way of exerciſing 
them. And truly, forms of prayer can ſecure no 
more unanimity in worſhip, than jree prayer can. 
For, as Mr. Woolaſton farther ſais, ** a man 
„ may be preſent in a congregation, and either 
e pray the ſame prayer in which others ſeem to 
join, or ſome other, or none at all, for aught 
, any body there can tell beſides himſelf. And 
„ he quotes Chry/oſtom as ſaying, that ſome are 
* ſo unmindful of what they are about, that they 
&* know not ſo much as what they ſay them- 
6 ſelves c.. And might I reaſon and conclude, 
from the general taſte and ſenſe of mankind, it 
would appear, that a formal, unvaried addreſs, 
in order to excite their virtue, and diſengage their 
affections from wrong biafſes, would not long 
engage or excite attention : The ſame rotation of 
phraſe and argument, repeated upon every time 
of public inſtruction, would make men very care- 
leſs and remiſs : And when the infinite ſpirit, his 
perfections, his laws, the appearances of his pro- 
vidence, the obligations men are under, are to 
be contemplated, owned, and acknowledged ; 
together with the behaviour of men under varied 
diſpenſations, can it be more proper that an im- 
poled, ſtinted form of addreſs, under human au- 
thority, ſhould take place? For my own part, I 
know of no one preſcribed liturgy in all the Bible: 
But, on the contrary, can perceive, that the ſeve- 
ral pieces of devotional addreſs, recorded, are 
always adapted to the hiſtorical circumſtances, 
which gave the occaſion of them. 
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Objection. It has by ſome been objected, © that 
< men can better regulate their devotions, when 
they know, before-hand, what petitions or 
<< praiſes they are to offer.“ 

In reply, let it be conſidered, that the mind is 
as capable of judging and then of aſſenting to a 
petition or a thankſgiving audibly and intelligibly 
delivered by the mouth, and immediately dict- 
ated by the heart of a miniſter, as it can be when 
a petition, Sc. are read over by him, and the 
words wrote down before them 4. And, from 
the liberty which the miniſter has of varying his 
addreſs, the attention is more fixed in thoſe who 
Join with him, than by a written, unvaried 
form. Beſides this, what reaſon can be aſſigned, 
why the miniſter ſhould not piouſly employ him- 
ſelf by ſtudious applications, in order to aſſiſt the 
people, to whom he miniſters, in addreſſin 
their Maker, as that he ſhould labour in ſuch ap- 
plications, which imply his being the mouth of 
God, or a miniſter of truth to the people ? If the 
Bible, and the inſtructions of nature and, provi- 
dence, are a ſufficient furniture of matter of ad- 
dreſs to the people, in the name of God ; — How 
comes it to pals, that they are not ſufficient to 
enable him to aſſiſt them in invoking his name? 
Moreover, if prayer is the higheſt act of religion 
that is inſtrumental, it 1s very ſtrange that a 
miniſter of religion ſhould have no more concern 
in it! That it ſhould require no ſtudh), no appli- 
cation, no improvement, but remain a ſervice that 
any vain, idle, immoral man, may perform as 
well as he; that is, if he can but read diſtinctly, 
and has as good a voice. But inaſmuch as true 
prayer requires moral character, that a man give 


4 No preſcribed form is required in converſation, in which 
truth is of religious importance. Epb. iv. 25. Phil. iv. 8. 
H. W. 2. | ; | 
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up himſelf to it, by conſtant 3 and an 
holy life, which are indiſpenſably requiſite to a 
growing acquaintance with God; ſuch an acqui- 
ſition would determine the ſacredneſs of the mini- 
ſterial character. Therefore, to debar him from 
giving the people the advantage of his piety, in 
a religious addreſs to God, is a great impro- 
priety, and I think altogether indefenſible. 
By the way, I am not intending to ſay any 
thing againſt forms of prayer; but againſt any one 
invariable, any one preſcribed and impoſed 
form. Every Chriſtian miniſter has an undoubted 
right to direct his prayer, as his own judgment, 
and the condition and circumſtances of his people, 
and of the public, ſeem to require. 

O. But it is yet objected, that a congre- 
« oation had better direct their public addreſſes, 
« by a ſet form, compoſed by a number of reve- 
« rend, and right reverend, than truſt to, or 
depend upon the uncertain guidance of a 
+ miniſter, whoſe dijpefition or capacity for 

7 588 will be variable.“ 
Under this objection, let it be ed. that 5 
a Chriſtian congregation, in their own choice of 
a miniſter, ſhould have regard to his qualification 
and habitual ability for prayer. And, when he 
is choſen by them, his method of praying is ſup- 
poſed to be approved. And, altho* he may at 
times be under indiſpoſitions of body, this is no 
more than a Miniſter is liable to in his reading a 
form. But, if able to officiate publicly, he, 
who prays freely, muſt be ſuppoſed capable of 
offering up prayers ſuitable to the purpoſes of 
devotion. - And as to a preſcribed form, impoſed 
on a congregation, there is ſomething in it quite 
unſuitable to that freedom or liberty, which ſeems | 
neceſſary to conſtitute a ſervice reaſonable : for 
who has, who can have a right to oblige me, and 
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a number of other Chriſtians" met together for 
worſhip, to addreſs the God of nature and pre- 
vidence, the God and Father of Jeſus, in no other 
words, but thoſe which they have been pleaſed to 
ut together? Jeſus Chriſt has not donè this, nor | 
12 apoſtles. And, as they have not, might it 
not be ſaid with propriety to theſe impoſers : 
Jeu we know, and FINER we e var whe are 
4 
Let but a miniſter be a man 'of true pia Bot 
only well informed in the nature of moral obli- 
gation, but well exerciſed in it; ſuch a man can- 
not offer up a prayer that would be unſuitable; 
but! is as well qualified for leading a congregation 
in their public addreſs, as by a preſcribed form 
35 by the greateſt Council of \ Clergy, 
and the moſt 1 that ever were aſſembled 
ſince the apoſtles. And free prayer ſnould have 
the preference given to it, as an improvement in 
it much depends on the preſervation of moral 
character, and upon an advance in the divine 
Alte; ſo that it is of n anc nme advan- 
Ve 125 
Ok. might appeal, to whe N of: every 
8 pious man in the world, for the ttuth ef 
this obſervation, viz. that, the ? more, at any 
time, he has been off his watch and guard againſt 
temptation, the more this world has taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of his imagination and affections, the 4, 
has he found himſelf diſpoſed and prepared for 
prayer. But a man's reading a preſcribed, im- 
poſed form of words, does not — any prayet 
àt all; as he may do it, with his thoughts wan 
dering, without the leaſt degree of reverence'er 
devotion : but ſuch abſence of the mind cannot 
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reſult of dem ternary mental labour, and intenſe 
application - 
0555. It is indeed Raid, chat W is 5 
ee want of method; and ſometimes crudities, 
„ inconnexions, and unſuitable petitions, Tr. 
in extempore effuſions. 
Should this: ſometimes be the caſe; through 
ſome diſorder of the animal ſpirits, or a faulty 
remiſſneſs, the audience or praying congregation 
may correct, and not make theſe a part of their 
.own addreſs. They can diſſent, diſown, or 
throw out ſuch improprieties; yea, in the lan- 
guage of the devotional HERBERT, turn bis faults 
into confeſſion: put up a ſwift. petition for him 
who Jeads the ſervice. Neither are preſcribed 
forms, 1. e. any that I know of, free from incon- 
nexions, and ſome pieces of phraſeology, which, 
to many, are reckoned no better than der | 
and which they can by no means approve; And, 
what is ſtill worſe, theſe diſapproved phraſes are 
conſtantly repeated, and whatever is offenſive, 
not to be remedied; But-ſhould this become the 
caſe with the Miniſter of any Chriſtian free con- 
gregation, if he himſelf is not aware of his re- 
peated improprieties, he may be informed of 
them; and, if he is fit for the office, en 
remove every matter of offence. 

am perſuaded, that, to ſome W og 
learned men, it may be difficult to pray without 
a form publicly; eſpecially at the beginning of 
their engaging in the miniſtry : but, then, it is 
not at all difficult for them to pray without a pre- 
ſcribed, impoſed form; tho? it would be difficult 
for chem to (PP: with. one. Such N 


in ® \ 
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public worſhip may be conducted without any thing offen- 
ve; nothing of party opinions or diſputable notions introdu- 
ced in * which never is the caſe with an impoſed liturgy. 
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ought to digeſt the matter of their addreſs into a 
form moſt agreeable to their own conceptions of 

the divine perfections, and to the obligations, 
complaints, and wants of heir icllow-worſhip- 
. „ rs On ns 
At the Reformation, there was both a preſcribed 
form of prayer, and a preſcribed form of preach- 
ing, I mean the Homilies. If improvement in 
learning and in a knowledge of the Chriſtian 
ſcheme rendered the one unneceſſary, why not 
the other? And, whatever may be pretended of 
the Church having a power to decree rites or 
ceremonies, no ſuch power can with the leaſt colour 
be affirmed of the method of prayer. The mind 
of man, I have obſerved, is apt to have its 
attention and ardor more weakened, by unvaried, 
ſet forms, than by an open, unlimited variation 
of thought and ſentiment. . And tho“ it may 
ſometimes. be the caſe, that improprieties may 
be dropped by the Miniſter, who prays publicly 
Without a form, yet theſe cannot eaſily riſe higher 
. than thoſe. of which men are chargeable, under 
+ the beſt regulated form, from a want of attention 
and pious affection: Unleſs we can ſuppoſe that 
the harmony of numbers, and the ſmoothneſs of 5 
periods, can ſupply the want of the ſpirit of 
prayer. Tbe object of prayer principally loolæs 
at the heart of every worſhiper, and not at the 
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form. of h; e, e eee 
Another great Writer is quoted in ſupport of 
an Eſtabliſnment, and that is the Lord. Shaft /. 
bury, Who ſais, This was antient policy Liz. 
„the Union of the civil and religious intereſts] 

« and hence it is neceſſary to have a publię lead- 
« ing in religion. For to deny the Magiſtrate 
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de js as mere enthuſiaſm, as t the notion which ſets 


« up 2 ot 

what face this quotation is made, 601 
W may judge, when I lay before him the 
reaſoning of that noble Writer; who quotes 
Harrington, as ſaying, it is neceſſary a people 
«ſhould have a public leading in religion !.“ 
Take notice how he explains himſelf, in the very 
ſame Page, but to preſcribe bounds to fancy 

peculation, to regulate men's apprehen- 
<© fions and religious beliefs and fears, to ſup- 
< preſs by violence the natural paſſion of enthu- 
« am, or to endeavour to aſcertain it, or reduce 


it to one ſpecies, or bring it under one modi- 


fication, is” —what he ridicules, as being like 
a man's endeavouring to grow mad with reaſon“. 
ad in the next page he ſais, - but a new 
«ſort of policy, which extends itſelf to another 
& world, and conſiders the futtire lives and hap- 
&-pincſs of men, rather than the preſent, has 
made us leap the bounds of natural humanity ; 
«and, out of a ſupernatural chatity, has taught 
« us the way of pl uing one another moſt 
d devoutly. 53 has raiſed an antipathy which 
g temporal inteteſt could ever do, and en- 
< tailed upon us a mutual hatred to all eternity. 
« And now uniformity in opinion (a hopeful pro- 
4e jekt!) is looked on as the only expedient 

«againſt this evil. The ſaving of fouls is now 
ce the heroic paſſion of exalted ſpirits; and is 
« become in a manner the chief care of the 
% Magiſtrate, and the very end of Government 
is > a 

What can this Goble Writer mean, by a public 
teading 3 in religion? Surely not an eſtabliſhment. 
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the Eſtabliſhed" Church, Cc. 65 
much leſs, ſuch a one contended for by our 
Demonſtrator.— How diſcordant. the raillery he 
beſtows * on preſcribing bounds to fancy and 
_ «© ſpeculation, and the regulating men's appre- 
« henſions, their religious beliefs and fears, and 
<< reducing the natural paſſion of Enthuſiaſm to 
one ſpecies and bringing it under one modifica- 
* tion? ** How oppoſite is this to Mr. Vurbur- 
ton's declarations, about man's meditations 
e on the divine nature drawn out into ARTICLES 
„ oF-FAITH—and his meditation on his ſeveral 
& relations to him into correſpondent forms of wor- 
„ ſbip, to be profeſſed and ęſtabliſped by the civil 
„Magiſtrate? For he ſais, it is to be ob- 
„ ſerved, that the unity of the object of faith, 
n conformity to a formulary of dogmatic 
<<. theology, as the terms of communion, is the 
great foundation and bond of a religious 
* Society b.“ 
But a public leading in Wini in the ſenſe of 
Lord Shaftesbury, differed infinitely wide from 
the ſenſe and deſign, to which Mr. Warburton 
would make it ſerve, And, no doubt; a public 
leading would be perfectly well ſecured without 
an eſtabliſnment; for the very nature of true 
religion, according to Definitions I. and II, will 
ever excite men to acts of ſocial worſhip; ſince 
the forming juſt ſentiments of God, and viewing 
the ſeveral relations we ſtand in to him, muſt fill 
us with ſocial affections, and inſpire us with bene- 
volence towards one another. The argument 
lies thus: the way in which we ourſelves attain 
unto, and preſerve an intercourſe or commerce 
with Deity, is, by reading his word, by praying 
unto and praiſing him ; we ſhall therefore, in 
e to our own aechmintaner with min, 
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be recommending ſuch actions to others; and by 
our own example we ſhall be glad to influence others 
do acts of homage to the preſerver and father of 
_ = men. And as we receive in common ſocial bleſ- 
 - fings, and are expoſed to evils as ſocieties, ſo we 

ſhall be for keeping up and encouraging ſuppli- 

cations and thankfgivings to the Guardian and 

Benefactor of kingdoms and nations. And only 
admit, that the Goſpel is embraced in any coun- 

try, what danger can there be of men's neglect- 
mg public worſhip, who paid the Goſpel any 
regard? If we yet add, that the civil Magiſtrate, 
who is naturally concerned to protect, ſupport, 
and propagate the three great branches of natural 
religion, if he be but perſuaded that the Chriſtian 

ſcheme of truth and morality is the moſt perfect, 
he will then protect and defend the ſeveral ſocie- 
ties of Chriſtians in their religious obſervance of 
one day in the week, ſacred to the honour of 

Jeſus. It will be the intereſt of the civil Magi- 
ſtrate to do it, and good policy in him. 

Io ſuppoſe that Chriſtianity would not have a 
public worſhip, and a public leading, without an 
eſtabliſnment, or as ſecure without, as with one, 
is to contradict the following facts: (1.) That 
of its having theſe, for above three hundred years, 
without any eſtabliſnment; nay, in oppoſition to 

all the eſtabliſnments in the world. (2.) It con- 
tradicts the experience of all ages of the Church 
ſince Conſtantine, where Chriſtianity has been 
embraced and profeſſed, in a non- conformity to 
the national Church ; which has been the caſe in 
many parts of the world. (3.) It ſuppoſes Chri- 
ſanity to be leſs efficacious than Judaiſm has 

been ever ſince the abolition of that conſtitution. 

This, notwithſtanding, is every where attended 
with public worſhip, and a public leading, where 
the Magiſtrate attends to the ends of gre 
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and protects and defends the natural rights and 
properties of men. Or, in the language of 
Max, II, where the Magiſtrate. attends: to the 
only end of civil government; which is to ſecure 
the temporal liberty and property of men. The 
concern therefore about ſecuring a public worſhip, 
and a public leading, by an eſtabliſhment, is no 
other than an artifice to give a falſe alarm to the 

paſſions of men. And to make an alliance be- 
' tween: Church and State needful to this end, is 
to act a like part with Uzzab, 1 Chron, xiii. 9, 10. 
namely, to pretend that the ark of God, or the 
religion of Jeſus, would not be preſerved ſafe, 
without the hand of the civil Magiſtrate to ſup- 
"Hom from Definitions I. and II, national forms 
and habits cannot aid religion, tho* they may 
ſuperſtition: for religion cannot endure an eſta- 
bliſhed uniformity of modes, or an unanimity of 
ſentiment, becauſe the ſeveral atts of worſhip 
«© ſhould correſpond to the ſentiments ariſing in us 
from the meditation on the ſeveral relations we 
„ ftand in to God — which actions, or geſtures” 
and public ſervices, are, or ſnould be ſuch as will 
beſt aid and improve theſe ſentiments. But a 
conſtant eſtabliſned uniformity of words and 
actions [Which would become univerſal, if an 
eſtabliſhment became ſo] cannot ſuit the end pro- 
poſed by an eſtabliſnment: for unanimity of ſen- 
timent is impoſſible, But ſince the ſeveral acts 
of worſhip ſhould correſpond to the ſentiments 
ariſing in us from the meditation on the ſeveral 
relations we ſtand in to God, and theſe ſentiments 
muſt vary; it follows, that no one formulary of 
dogmatic theology of human inſtitution, tho' ſo- 
lemnly rehearſed, can be expreſſive of every in- 
dividual's faith, or aid religion, or ſerve the pur- 
poſes of virtue. On the contrary, if men are 
1 e © induced, 
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- ded: education and cuſtom, under the 
influence of human authority, to make uſe of a ſet 
of words, of which they either have no under- 
ſtanding at all, or which are inconſiſtent with, or 
© contrary unto their inward ſenſe of the nature of 
truth; they mult hereby be led to eſteem religion 
"oy lying in mere ſounds; or elſe, that prevari- 
cation and falſhood may be very conſiſtent with acts 
of public worſhip. The effects, which this cuſtom 
may have upon human conduct, are too dreadful 
to be expreſſed i ·— 

If therefore Eftabliſhments have chiie public 
Formularies, or creeds, repeated as parts of public 

worſhip [at the ſame time that the individuals, 

Which compoſe theſe Societies, muſt differ in 
their ſentiments about the articles which compoſe 
them] it is more than probable, that great num- 
bers of grown perſons who rehearſe theſe creeds, 
without being able to ſee the ſenſe and meaning of 
ſome of their articles, and many who have very 
different ſentiments muſt be conſtantly guilty of 
great prevarication, in that very rehearſal, which 
they call an act of religious worſhip. And they 
cannot plead that they gave no conſent, or ex- 
preſſed no approbation of them: but, by their 
public rehearſal of them, they ſet to their open 
and public ſeal, that they acknowledge them as 
parts of religious worſhip. Thus difficult Is 
15 conformity! 

If it ſhould be objected, that among Non- 
conformiſts there are great numbers who are as 
fond, as any men, of impoſing formula*s of dog- 
matic F theology.” This will be Stanted to mal ob- | 


Aw The hawk 4 learned Mr. Whifton, from a 3 
that, in the public Liturgy, the Church does condemn, or ex- 
clude from Salvation, ſome of her beſt members, has, I am in- 
formed, thereupon renounced communion one: her. | 
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jector. But, then, this will only prove, that 
they know not the true principles of religious 
liberty: that they are the moſt inconſiſtent men 
in the world: and that their pride and vanity 
is glaring! This will be no argument in favour 
of the Eſtabliſhment; becauſe, I am perſuaded, 
that perſons of this complexion, among Pro- 
teftant Diſſenters, have always been ſuch, who 
have fallen into a fond opinion of the eſtabliſhed 
Formula s of dogmatic theology; and hence they 
have had the confidence to attempt to impoſe on 
their own brethfen. This impoling ſpirit takes 
ſhelter under the Protection of eſtabliſhed « cre- 

and. 

$. 20. We will, in the next t place, take notice 
of che difference Mr. Warburton has put between 
the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian Church. 

** And both of them,“ are ſaid by him, to 
have had an inferior juriſdiction in common, 
in order to be a political Society by divine ap- 
„ pointment; but differed in this, that God, for 
e wiſe ends, minutely preſcribed the whole mode 
& of Fewiſh polity : and Chriſt, on the contrary, 
“ for the ſame wiſe ends, only conſtituted the. 
<«. Church a policied Society in general; and left 
& the mode of it to human diſcretion k.“ — It. 
is a divine inſtitution l. And he calls it a King- 
dom „ Jeſus, and his apoſtles appointing; 
8 officers, degrees of ſubordination, and exerciſe 
of power in his Kingdom w.“ < | 

Again, “Religion conſtitutes a political Society 
and, it being of the nature of political Society 
« to ſeek ſupport from alliances, the Church was 
in a ae and reaſonable purſuit, when it 


I i. The phaſe, 2 policied Society, is Mr. Warburton 8. 
* Alliance, &c. p. 94. 1 P. 99. * P. 100. | 
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de timed at its n en in this con- 
vention \ 

But what requires that religion ſhould conſti- 
rate a Society, is, that men muſt have the 
e meditation on the divine nature drawn out 
ce into articles of faith, and the meditation on our 
„ ſeveral relations to him, into ſuitable corre- 
„ ſpondent alls of religious worſhip ;, and both of 
t them to be profeſſed and performed in com- 
% mon: which things require the aid of Society 
eto eſtabliſh, regulate, and preſerveo.“ 

The Jews had, it ſeems, a minifeſt advantage 
of the Cbriſtians, in their divine policy; << ſince 
God, for wiſe ends, minutely preſcribed the 
e <vbole mode of the Jewiſb policy. But Chriſt, 
aon the contrary, has only conſtituted the Churdl | 
© a policied Society in general; and left the 
mode of it to human invention, or diſcretion- 
And yet is it a divine inftitution ! that is to ſay, 
it is ſo in general. The mode of it is ſo far from 
being any thing like a divine inſtitution, that it is 
merely human. Nay, tho' it is a Kingdom, the 
Kingdom of Feſus, and not of this world, yet is a 
political Sotiety, and is animated by motives and 
principles only proper to a political Society; 
namely, ſeeking aid and ſupport from a worldly . 
or civil alliance. And the Church did act reaſon- 
ably and properly in its purſuit, as aiming at its 
own advantage in this alliance with the State. 
This is the vile and baſe character that Mr. W. ; 
gives us of the Chriſtian Church! = 
\ Yet this very man tells us, that Chriſtianity: 
i ſuperior to natural religion, and to the 
< Yewiſh to the natural, as by divine appoint- 
ment to the Jetiſp, in being a Society 
perfectly free, and r r N on the civil 
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If what he ſais in the laſt quotation be true, 
which is his declaration in that place; then his 
other aſſertions, of the Chriſtian Church being a 
Policied Society, are falſe. 


. 21. I ſhall conſider what he ſais of the mode 
left to human diſcretion. If by mode be under- 
ſtood any thing eſſential either to the being or 


well-being of the Chriſtian Church, it ſurely can- 


not be left by Jeſus Chriſt to human diſcretion. 
If indeed by mode be meant ſtanding, or kneeling, 
or proſirating, in public prayer, it cannot be ſaid, 


that Jeſus has pointed out which of theſe ſhall be 


moſt acceptable to him ; for he made uſe of every 
of theſe poſtures himſelf : and, as he confined not 
himſelf to any one, the mode is indeterminate, 


and cannot be at all eſſential either to the being or 
well-being of Ckriſtian Society. So that, if in the 


ſame Society, at the ſame time, ſome ſhould 
ſtand, and others &nee!; nay, if ſome, through 
infirmity, ſhould /t at prayer, the want of uni- 
formity in mode would have nothing at all to do 


with the efficacy of prayer. If, then, the mode 


be left to human diſcretion, it muſt intend the 


diſcretion of every individual. For ſuch geſtures 


are moſt proper which have the greateſt ſuitable- 
neſs to the ſentiment and circumſtances of the 


worſhiper z which agrees alſo with Defin. II. 
And the ſame thing may be affirmed of any other 
modes of religion. I know no act of religious 
worſhip, but what any man may decently per- 


form, or any Society of Chriſtians, without the 


leaſt difficulty about the mode of performing it. 


The Scriptures, for inſtance, are generally and 


very decently read by the Miniſter tanding; and 
Public praiſes offered either ſtanding or fitting: 


prayers made kneeling or ſtanding : public in- 
ſtructions delivered ſtanding, to a congregation 
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either A or ſtanding, as ſuits * * 
The memorial Supper celebrated /{ting, as at a 
meal. Or, if any think that kneeling is prefer- 
able to. landing, whilſt they receive the elements, 
who has any authority to cenſure by the law of 

| Chriſt 2. If the mode of receiving the Supper be 
eſſential, it ſhould be the reclining poſture in 
which the Supper was inſtituted. So that it muſt 
be the perfection of inſolence to pretend an autho- 
rity to make any other mode eſſential. Or if, by 
modes, Mr. W. intends the order in which the 
public acts of worſhip ſhall be performed, every 
Church, every fociety of Chriſtians, can eaſily 
agree in this, without the aid of a civil eſtabliſh- 
ment. Ay, and upon the length of their ſervices 
too. Theſe are circumſtances, which, with 
all others eſſential to the being or the well-being 
of Chriſtian Society, are as eaſily ſettled among 
themſclves, as if they had the civil aid. There 
may be varied circumſtances attending different 
Churches, that may require the obſervance. of 
different modes. So that what Chriſt has left 
undetermined, has put no part of the Chriſtian 
world under any difficulty, but what the common 
prudence of every Chriſtian Society can with eaſe 
et Over. | 
Indeed the Chriſtian ſcheme excels the Jewiſh, 
in its having thrown aſide all the pageantry and 
fheww of rites and ceremonies. There is ſomething - 
very pertinent in a great Writer, who ſais, If 
<« it were not repugnant to the wiſdom of God 
to ſuperadd rituals and ceremonials, to morals 
and naturals meaning the Noacic and Pa- 
triarchal diſpenſations to which the Moſaic {uc- 
ceeded] © Why ſhould it be to take down the 
* ſcafjolas of ceremonies, when God's ſpiritual 
& remple, the Church of God, is come. to- its 
„Hull height? Is there not more reaſon that 


rituals 


«© rituals ſhould. give way to ſubſtantials, than 
that ſuch ſhould be ſuperinduced to morals. 8s 
The Church of God is at its full height: but 
rituals and ceremonials are a demoliſhed. ſcoffolding 
quite unbecoming this ſpiritual building. A power 
claimed of decreeing rites and ceremonies in re- 
ligious uſe, is no other than a power of rearing 
again a demoliſhed ſcaffold, and reducing the 
Temple of God, from its full ſtature, to the 
dwarfiſn ſize of Judaiſin, in the ſenſe of this 
teſtimony given by that learned Prelate. It is 
the diſpoſition of the mind, that the infinite 
Spirit regards; and it is a perfect freedom from 
all carnal ordinances, from all pomp and cere- 
mony, that is the truth oppoſed to the ſpadowy 
ſervices of the ewiſh religion, And, as to places 
of worſhip, a neceſſary circumſtance of public 
worſhip, this is left by Chriſt to the choice or 
convenience of all Chriſtian ſocieties. And in 
this the Chriſtian excels the Jewiſh diſpenſation, 
in that no one place is more haly than another, 
Neither at this mountain, nor in the temple of 
Jeruſalem, ſhall men worſhip the Father ; but he 
who worſhipeth him muſt worſhip him in ſpirit. and 
in truth. Any one place in any part. of the 
werld, where a number meet together to as any 
thing in the name of Jeſus, is a fit place for wor- 
ſhip. There was no ſuch thing as conſecration | 
of places among the firſt Chriſtians, nothing like 
it in the New Teſtament, but the reverſe: of it. 
And as to the ſeaſon of public worſhip, which 
3s. another. circumſtance, this ſeems. determined 
by the quantity of time made holy from the be- 
ginning. One day in ſeven. And very fitly is the 
honour done by Chriſt:ans to the day on which 


the Lord of life roſegtrom the dead, in that 
character. A e . wy: 


s S. ili rrfleet's Orig. Sacr. p. 212 
„ In 


74 A A farther enquiry into © 
In ſhort, there is not the leaſt room of doubt, 
but that the more plain and ſimple our ſocial acts 
of homage are, the more acceptable they muſt be 
to our Maker. The true — then be- 
tween the Fewiſh policied religion, and the Chri- 
ftian religion, is, that the former was full of r- 
tuals, of pomp, and ceremony: but the latter is 
without them, and is as fimple-as poſſible. So 
that the Chriſtian, by preſenting his body a li- 
ving facrifice, holy and acceptable, offers to him 
a reaſonable ſervice. — And, from the practice 
of the firſt Chriſtians, we read of no more modes 
a0 rituals, than their meeting together to 
e read and hear God's word, to fing his praiſes, 
c to make contributions for the ſupply of the 
© poor, and to eat and drink-in-remembrance 
« of their Lord :** for even men inſpired, and 
inveſted with miraculous gifts, were ſo far from 
diſcerning- modes as of any importance, that they 
too eagerly exerciſed their gifts, and neglected 
that decency and order which is manifeſtly requiſite 
in ſuch religious ſociety. e. g. It was quite irre- 
gular that to or more of them ſhould be giving 
inſtructions to the ſame company, at one and the 
ſame time. Or, that, whilſt one was reading the 
word, another ſhould be ſinging, and a third 
praying openly and audibly. This was indecent 
and without order. Yet, of ſo little account 
were the external modes of worſhip among the 
firſt Chriſtians, that the inſpired men are found 
2 no regard to order. Now, as this would 
defeat the end of public worſhip, St. Paul in- 
Joins, that they do all theſe things 0 PRO in 
order, 1 Cor, Xiv. 40. 
Modes of the Chriſtian religion, cannot 08. 
bly intend the manne#® of the mind's ex- 
erciſing itſelf; for this we are aſſured the 


alliance or et abliſoment cannot reach: it cannot 
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dien be the mode of religion that Feſus has 
left to human diſcretion; Becta religion is an 
internal, perſonal thing. And, if we ſhould 
take religion to imply doctrine and morals, I hope 
it will not be ſaid that Jeſus has left theſe to Hu- 

man diſcretion, or even the mode of them: for 
ery man muſt form his own ſentiments accord- 
ing to his own ability and application: and there- 
fore formula s of faith cannot confine him, tho? 
drawn up and impoſed by human diſcretion and 
authority.— And who will pretend to aſſign a 
ſtandard of the external veffore, or manner in 
which an act of juſtice, or of mercy, ſhall be per- 
formed? So that morals cannot have any mode 
eſtabliſhed by human diſcretion, that is, by a 
public authority of Church and State in alliance, 
which is the plain meaning of Mr. Vs human 
8 f 
And if modes ſhould be referred to officers, de- 
grees of ſuberdination, and exerciſe of power in 
Chriſt's Kingdom let Mr. V, when he is 
able, ſhew the leaſt, foundation for theſe modes 
in the New Teſtament. We can plainly fee, ſuch 
that, in order to make religion a political Society, 
degrees and orders of men, with ſuch powers, 
muſt obtain. But, then, let no man, who has 
any reverence for Feſys, or would ſupport the 
truth of his Goſpel, dare to ſay, that he has either 
authorized or even tolerated any ſuch thing as de- 
grees of ſubordination, or the exerciſe of power 
among men in his Kingdom. This would be to 
give the lie to the plaineſt and moſt expreſs 
injunctions in all the Goſpel. 


$. 22. We will attend a little more particu- 
larly to the exerciſe of power, The Jews, in our 
Saviour's time, ſhewed the exerciſe of power in 
their excommunicating men, for profeſſing to be- 
a . e lieve 


final judgment. N 


20, A further: engwiry ino 

lieve 1 in Jeſus... But our Lord denies that their 
excommunications could have any effect, in the 
nature of truth; becauſe he himſelf was the door, 
the only door by which they could enter the true 
Church of God. This ſeems. to be the Argu- 
ment of John x. at the beginning. And he calls 
ſuch thieves and robbers who pretend, by virtue 
of any delegated powers, to exclude men from 
the favour of God, or from final happineſs! and, 
without doubt, "his is their true character, They 
are baſe and ſordid mercenaries, who deal in ex- 
communications: they are not true ſhepherds : 
for a true ſhepherd has too much compaſſion for 
the ſheep, to think of ever excluding any, on 


account of modes and forms, from the refreſning 


paſtures ; or of ſputting the door of life upon them. 

In this ſentiment Mr. V. agrees, where he 
gives us that good-natured account of Church 
power, when exerciſed in expelling a member 
from its ſociety; by which expulſion, he may 


is put into the way of exerciſing the rights of con- 


ference. | 
And, without all controverſy, the power of 


fitting in Judgment on the conſciences of men is the 
peculiar province of God, or of him only who is 


commiſſioned by him, and ſpecially qualified for 
that purpoſe. It is the peculiar province of the 
Deity; inſomuch as that a preſence of him, which 
is called zbe Spirit without meaſure, can only 
enable] Jeſus to execute the office of univerſal 
judge. For men therefore to underſtand, by 


Church power, a capacity of binding and loof ing 


the conſcience of men, is to aſſume a province 
which does not belong to them; to burleſque - 
common ſenſe ; to diſrobe Jeſus of the authority 
with which he is inveſted by the Father; and to 
anticipate the proper and peculiar buſineſs of the 
And i is not this, in the lan- 


gua ge 5 
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guage of SoLomon, religiouſly to play the fool, 
ov throwing" about ſirebrands, arrows, and death? 
The apoſtolic rod was manifeſtly a power of mi- 
raculouſly inflicting bodily pain upon a refractory, 
ſcandalouſly vicious member of the Corinthian 
Church; which was intended to convince him, 
the inceſtuous perſon, and others [who were ra- 
ther wanton and elevated upon it than depreſſed] 

that ſuch crimes would not conſiſt with the pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity :—— But the a# of expelling 
was the people's, the laity, not the Clergy, but 
the Church: Therefore put away from among your- 
ſelves that unclean perſonn. | 

So the method of reconciling or making up 
differences, alluded: to by our Lord, is, F 4 
brother treſpaſs againſt thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone: if be ſhall hear 
thee, thou haſt gained thy brother. But, if be will 

not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, 
that in the mouth of twa or tree witneſſes ever; 
word may be eſtabliſped. And, if be fhall negle# 
to bear them, tell it the Church: but, if he neglet# 
to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as an hea- 
then man, or a publicans. 

This ſeems to be a relation of the e in 
which the Fews were directed and obliged to 
proceed in their reconciling differences; and is 
grounded on that itatute Lev. xix. 17, and agrees 
with the ſenſe of it, that, Anſworth ſais, the He- 
brew Doctors had. See Ainſworth's Comment. 
The word, . Church*, ſhould ſurely be confined 
here to a Few neighbourhood, or ſociety, as in 

A eee en any 
1 Cor. v. 123. Matt. xviii, 16, 16, 17. þ 


et The word Church, is confeſſedly allowed to ſignify. an 
afſembly of people, whether met together on a religious occaſion, 


br not. St. Luke has thrice uſed the word-t#+Az7/a where one 


time it fignifies a tumultuous mob, Acts xix. 32. the aſſembly 
[Church] was | confuſed. And the fecond time for a court of 
judicature 


any ſmall town or village; becauſe of the treat- 
ment to be given the offender, let him be unto thee 
a an HEATHEN MAN, a Gentile, one of ano- 
ther country, or a Syrian ”, and a publican. It 
muſt reſpect private offence ;- for it does not ſay, 

the Church ſhall excommunicate him, but only, 
let him be to thee an heathen man, and a publican. - 
Having made this alluſion to the 7e late, and 
rule of reconciling differences, our Lord ad- 
dreſſes his diſciples thus: Verily I ſay unto you, 
whatſoever ye ſhall bind on earth, ſhall be bound in 
eaven, & c. The rules of peace and friendſhip, that 
you ſhall publiſh among men, ſhall be ratified, 


judicature or Aa en v. 39. 11 mall be determined is = 
lawful afſembly:{Church.] And, a third, for the whole body 


_ of the eis people, when in the wilderneſs, 4s vii 38. 


e Church in the wilderneſs. And, when the word is 
uſed of Chriſtiam, it is moſt commonly, if not always, of 
the greater or leſs. collective body. Yea, the Church is thus 
diſtinguiſhed from the apoſtles themſelves, chap. xi. 26. xiv. 
23, 27. xv. 3, 22. Xvill. 22. 1 Cor. iv. 17. xiv. 4,5, 23. 
And, as to ſacredneſs of character among the miniſters of 
religion, neither Mr. F. bite, nor the Diſſenting Writers 
which he cites, make it at all needful to give efficacy to the 
public ſervices : The efficacy whereof does not depend on the 
« worthineſs of the miniſter. That we may lawfully attend 
upon the miniſtry of thoſe whoſe lives and converſations are 
« offenſive, if their doctrines be ſound and good,” See his IId. 
Letter, p. 12, 13.— This is to give up wholly the ſacredneſs 
of character. And, in the nature of things, an honett plough- 
man is better qualified to preach the Goſpel, than the moſt 
learned debauchee in the world. Examine 1 Tim. ii. 8. ch. 
ui. ch. iv. 12, to the end. v. 17. vi. 17. 2 Tim. i. 13, 14. 
ch. ii. iii. 2-15. iv. 1-5. Tit. i. 6 — to ch. ii. 9. St. Pau 
teaches, that ſacredneſ: & character, lies in a goſpel miniſter, 
not in his ordination, but in his converſation. For the truth 
of which I refer. my Reader to the above paſſages. Let nei - 
ther Papifts nor Proteflants ſeem to be of St. Paul's mind in 
this matter. Hence what is called a CHR en, may poſſibly 
conſiſt of an aſſembly of men, miniſter and people, of no 
better moral character than the Epheſian mob, or Church. 


* Jones Can. Vol. I. p. 130, 131. * 
confirmed, 
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confirmed, and eſtabliſhed: by figns, wonders, 
and miracles,” which you ſhall be enabled to per- 
form, as teſtimonies from heaven of your divine 
miſſion. So the paſſage is plain and intelligible. 

Even Mr. W. has condemned the ſentiment 
of authority, by explicitely denying - that any 
ower, either of the Church or of State, can 
ind the conſcience. No power of legiſlation 
can be admitted into Chriſt's Church, with- 


«out making it a worldly Kingdom. And 


again, All the power, which the Church ſtands 
in need of, is only the power of excommu- 
„ nicating her refractory members, which, if 
& exerciſed, (has a kindly effect,) leads them 
into the way of ere the rights of con- 
s {clence””:. 

K 2% Should it be l chat Joker fad 
to Peter, Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
J will build my Church, and the gates of bell 
[:death ] ſhall not prevail-againſt it. And I will 
give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
fo that whatſvever thou ſhalt bind on earth,” ſhall 
be bound in heaven ; and whatſoever” thoie Joalt 
looſe on earth, Mall be doofed in rere Matt. 


1 19? 


— this in fad 2: liek zpodlible that it 
can refer to a power given to Peter over the con- 
ſciences of men. Or a power that could at all 
injure the rights of private judgment. It could 
not ſuppoſe, or imply in it, any thing like this. 
But the roc muſt plainly ſignify that 1 
tal principle, upon which alone the Chriſtian 
Church could be built; namely, THAT IJ Esus 18 
THz CHRIST, THE SON OF THE LIVING Goo. 

This confeſſion muſt be the rock or foundation 
of the Chriftian Church, a gainſt which the gates 
of death ſhould not prevail. The per ſon of Pe- 
ter could not be this rack, becauſe he, like the 


other 
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1 . that he, with regard to his credentials, was 


un enquiry mnt 
other apoſtles, was to give way to death. And 


the declaration of Jeſus being the Chrift, the 


ſon of the living God, — that this was 
the rock; inaſmuch as God's raiſing him from 
the dead would confirm the propoſition, ane 


make it immoveably firm and ſtable. 


Peter's having the keys of the kingdom mo 


_ evidently refers to his firft opening the doctrine 


and kingdom of the riſen Jeſus, both to Fews 
and Gentiles, He teſtified to the truth of Chriſt” s 
reſurrection, which very fact or event gave the 
finiſning proof of his being the ſon of the living 
Cod; ſince the pains of death could not hold 


him, and God ſuffered not his Holy one to ſee 


corruption. The preaching of a rien Feſus, and 
teſtifying to the truth of the doctrine, both to 
Jewsand Gentiles, was firſt done by Peter; who 
thereupon is ſaid to have the keys, as he opened 


the door of faith: not that this implied any de- 


gree of authoritative power which Peter was in- 
veſted with z but the doctrine he taught would 

either looſe men from the vaſſalage of the cere- 
monial law, and the yoke and burthen of carnal 


ordinances; or leave them the bond. ſiaves of 


their prejudices and luſts. It would either looſe 
men from their idolatries and vices, by their em- 
bracing of the doctrine, or it would leave them 


the ſlaves and vaſſals of them: And ſo would 


prove, in the language of St. Paul, either the 
ſavour of life unto life, or of death unto death. 
8 that this was peculiar to St. Peter's preach- 
but, purely from his being the jr/# pub- 
liſher, this is ſaid of him: for the ſame would 
be true of the preaching of every other en 


- equally with his, afterwards. 


No priority was to obtain among the apoſtles, 
in point of power and authority. For St. Pau 


not 
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a whit behind any of the apoſtles. And, as 
an indelible mark of their being the true mini- 
ters of Jeſus, they were to diſclaim all pre-emi- 
ence. Even the diverſity of gifts, neceſſary 
for perfecting the plan of this ſpiritual building, 
the Church, nearly ceaſed with the apoſtolic age. 
And as well might men now pretend to the varied 
chariſmata, as to ſuch diverſity of office which did 
then ſubſiſt. But if character that is sacRED 
was to derive from one apoſtle, rather than from 
another, one would be inclined to give the turn 
of. the ſcale in favour of the great apoſtle of the 
" Gentiles, Vet he diſclaimed 21 dominian over 
the faith of men And it was not power he 
conveyed to thoſe whom he ordained, but a charge 
to preſerve their character unſpotted, and- to 
keep the Goſpel pare and ns Wy as C_ 
facred depoſit, 


16. 24. Another reaſon is aſſigned; why eh | 
ſhould conſtitute ſociety, and that is, Men 
* muſt have the meditation on the divine nature 
© drawn out into articles of faith; and the medi- 
<< tation on our ſeveral relations to him into ſuit- 
e able and correſpondent as of religious worſblp: 
e and both of them to be profeſſed and performed 
s in common. Which things require the aid 
« of Society to eſtabliſh, rue; and pre- 
(66 ſerve x. 29 
This has already been noticed. Nevertheleſz 
ſome further views of it ſhall be taken. 

We ask, whoſe meditation muſt this be, that 

is to be drawn out into articles of faith ? | 
By Defin. I, religion is a perſonal thing. My 
Own mettinaions on the divine nature, and the 
relations he ftands in to me, cannot be the _ 


* eee | * Mlhiance, &. p. 37. 
G tations 


fn -<24 farther enquiry ima 
tations of another man; from hence cake can 
the articles of my own faith be drawn, and not 
the articles of another's faith: conſe quently the 
aid of Society is not at all requiſite to draw out 


the articles of my faith. And, if it could, it 


would only be the articles of 1 my faith. But, if 
the articles of every man's faith-were.to be drawn 
out by the aid of Society, then there muſt be as 
many formula's of faith, as there are different 
opinions and ſentiments found among thoſe who 
profeſs the Chriſtian religion: which difference 
would ſerve no valuable purpoſe at all in being 
thus drawn out. More than this, there would 
be no end in drawing them out; foraſmuch as 
my meditations on the divine nature may be daily 
attended with more ſtrong, clear, and juſt ideas 
of my Maker, as my intellectual powers are ad- 


vancing and improving towards that degree of 


perfection of which they are capable. Hence 
my creed may be daily altering, in proportion to 
my advance in knowledge. And juſt in the 
ſame proportion will my acts of homage become 
ſuitable and correſpondent. © 

The eſtabliſhing. of certain credenda for * 
ments of all ſizes; or to men who have ſcarce 
ever meditated on God, and to men whoſe medi- 
tations muſt have a vaſt variety of ideas attending 
them; don't ſeem to be very conſonant to reaſon 
or religion: any more than the authoritative 
fixing on certain forms and modes of worſhip can 
be ſuitable and ee to the cation 
of different men. 

It is every way ſufficient, that the mah; or 
foundation, on which Chriſt's religion is built, is 
ſimple, plain, and intelligible; namely, THAT 
Irsus 1s THE CHRIST, "THE SON or TRE LIVING 


Gp. In which all real Chriſtians are agreed, 


and the article of faith needs no drawing out or 
E 3 | r emoving 
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removing from the place where it is: but has 
more authority in the New Teſtament where it 
ſtands, than if marked with the ſuffrage of all the 
Fathers, or Councils, that have ever had an 
exiſtence in the Chriſtian world. That ich - 
which is eſſential to the Chriſtian character, or 
that conſtitutes men Chriſtians, is what leads them 
to attend to the command of God, which is to 
believe in the nams of his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, and to 
love one another, as he bath given us command- 
ment for, whoſoever ſhall confeſs that Feſus is 
the Chriſt, God dwelleth in him, and he in God. 
——T his is life eternal, to know the only true God, 
and Teſus Chriſt whom he hath ſent. 

So plain and ſimple are the credenda of the 
Goſpel, that the articles cannot admit the leaſt 
improvement, or additional force, from Coun- 
cils and Fathers. The only apoſtolic Council, 
viz. at Jeruſalem, preſumed not to draw up a 
creed, or any articles of faith, for Chriſtians. - 
They only gave judgment upon matters of offence 

tween Few and Gentile converts, who were 
mixed with idolaters; and determined, that the 
Gentile convert had no need of circu mcifion ; and 
that he ſhould abſtain from meats offered to idols, 
and from blood, and from things ſtrangled, and from 
fornication : which decree was given with the 
ſuffrage of the Holy Ghoſt. =» 

So far from having any concern in decreeing 
rites or ceremonies, to be obſeryed by the Chriſtian 
Church, that the whole of it is directly pointed 
againſt the Jewiſb rite of circumciſion continuing 
in force, and againſt idolatrous cuftoms of the, 
Gentiles. | 

It is very remarkable, Unt this Council was 
occaſioned by the Few Chriſtians tacking ſalva- 
tion unto the obſervance of a Moſaic rite, viz. 
n Except ye be circumciſed after 
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the manner. of Moſes, 50 connot be Sy FOUR | 
upon this Council condemned the Fewiſh bigotry, 
and 1 an abolition of rites and, ceremonies, 
Feuiſb and Pagan. 

We read of no Occumenical. Gena till he | 
Nicene, under Conſtantine 1 in the Y Sax 323. And 
even that Church Writer, Dupin, owns, that, 
through the firſt three centuries, the way of 

ſing errors and hereſies was,. every 
D & Biſhop inſtructed his own people in the faith 
0 of the 1 9 and refuted errors by the au- 
< thority.of Scripture and tradition. Had he 
ſaid, * Seripture — that had been ſufficient 
| and a far better method than any of the after 
Councils took, whoſe meaſures were unchriſtian; 
rkening and confounding the very foundation-. 
packard on which Chriſt's Church was to be 
built: declaring the conſubſtantiality - of the San 
with the Father and anathematizing all ſuch who 
ſhould ſay, there was a time when the Son of God 
did not exiſt. c. Go. 

Their pretended power of decrreisg rites and f 
ceremonies is not a copying after this authentic 
% Councilof the Apoſtles, but to reverſe the mea- 
s ſures. of it. — foundation can no more 
lay, than that laid by. Jeſus Cbriſt. The apoſtles 
themſelves could not. alter the 2 of the 
Cbriſtian Church. But to ſhape, form, and then 


impaſe articles of faith, and to decree rites and = 


ceremanies, is to aſſert a dominion over men 8 
D Ts no way helpful to their joy. | 


Li 25. Mr. W. adds, ä It is to be obſerved, 
that 7 — unity of the object of faith, and con- 
formity to a formulary of dogmatic theology 
«as the terms of communion, is the great foun- 
« dation and bond of a religious Society. — This 
* uh ſeyeral Sores. of Pagan religion wanted, 
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6% in which there was only a conſormity in na- 
<< tional ceremonies : but, as to points of opinion 
*© and belief, it was not judged to be of moment 
to determine whether their Gods were real 
perſons, or only the ſymbols of natural pow- 
« ers J.“ | eee | 
This paſſage, taken from the Alliance, is uſed 

in ſupport of the ſuperior excellence of the Chriſt- 
ian religion to that of the antient Pagan religion 
of Greece and Rome, from its being better fitted 
to fall into a firm and laſting Society. But with 
what propriety ? For where is the man who ex- 
amines thoſe formula s of dogmatic theology, or 
the creeds, which are made terms of communion 
by any Church eftabliſhment, who can clearly 
determine whether the number of the Gods, 
mentioned in them, is to be confined to trinity 
or unity? Or whether their numbers are not made 
_ abſolutely - uncertain? Since, when applied to 
Gods, three may be but one, and one may be no 
leſs than three] Or, whether mathematical cer- 
tainty be not openly burleſqued in them? — As 
difficult it is, from formula s of dogmatic theology, © 
to determine whether the number of Gods, men- 
tioned in them, be real or nominal perſons, or 
only the /ymbols. of natural powers, of diftin& 


conſcious beings, of ' co-ordinate power, equal 


independency, and unorigination, and ſo #hr#e 


proper Deities ? If this very confuſion is intro- 
duced by the formulary of dogmatic theology, then 
the Chriſtian religion is fo far from being ſupe- 
rior to the Pagan, from this great foundation and 
bond of religious Society, that it does not ſeem 
ſo much as on a par with it: fince Pagans made 
it of no moment to determine in ſuch abſtruſe 
points of ſpeculation, and did not make them the 
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terms of their communion. + Whereas, by ſuch 
eſtabliſhed formula's, there is not only ſuch con- 
fuſion introduced, but a moſt famous and highly 
celebrated ſymbol has damnation affixed to both 
ends of it, the better to ſupport its character, as 
being a compend of the true catholic — 1— 
© Would not any unprejudiced mind, viewing the 
Chriſtian and Pagan Religions in this light, re- 
dily prefer the/ Pagan to the Chriſtian? And if 
Mr. V. ſaw this, [as who can doubt but he did, 
that conſiders his great abilities, ] it is then no 
other than a piece of drollery; a dry, but point- 
ing burleſque on the Eſtabliſnment! which, not 
having ſo good a foundation of ſupport, as the 
Pagan religions of Greece and Rome had, © muſt 
ſoon be loſt, and abſorbed in the State, or, at 
<6 leaſt, fall into the loweſt condition of ſlavery 
& and dependence upon it.!!! | 
| But it ſhould be obſerved, that Mr. V. has 
mentioned the unity of the objet of faith : which, 
as he has been pleaſed to connect with a confor- 
mity to a formulary of dogmatic theology, as being 
the terms of communion, &c. deſerves ſame no- 
V e 2 3 Hal (LITE: \ 
If he intends to infinuate, that the unity of the 
 .objett of faith is more ſecured by theſe formula- 
ries, he could not have ſaid any thing more ri- 
diculous! Unleſs he can prove the unity of the 
_ .bbje&, in ſuch like articles as theſe—we worſhip 
one God in trinity, and trinity in unity And 
when he can prove, that there are not three eter- 
nals, but one eternal; at the ſame time that the 
Father is eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy 
. Ghoſt eternal. — And that tho the Father is al- 
mighty, and the Son almighty, and the Holy Ghoſt 


is almighty ; yet there are not three Almighties, 
but one Almighty—&c. | . 


Or, 


tie Eſtabliſhed Church, &c. 85 
Or, will he prove an unity of object, in men's 
thus addreſſing; O God the Father of heaven; O 

God the Son the Redeemer of the world;—O God 

_ the Holy Ghoſt proceeding from the Father and the 

Son —0 boly, bleſſed, and glorious Trinity, three 

Perſons and one God, have Mercy.—Or, will he 

be able to prove an unity maintained between 

theſe objects of addreſs, and thoſe other peti- 

tions, of, Good Lord deliver us, by the myſtery of 
thy holy incarnation ; by thy holy nativity and cir- 
cunciſion; by thy bapti ſm, faſting, and temptation; 
by #bine agony and bloody ſweat.——Can this va- 
ried addreſs be made only to one perſon ? = 
to more than oxe perſon, then where is the unity 
of the object of faith? What? — Does it ne- 
ceſſarily belong to the great bond of religious 

Society, that men ſhall vary the object of their 

addreſs, in order to aſſert the e ag of 


7 


N. B. It would ay become Mr. V., or any 
other contender for an eſtabliſhed formulary of 
religious public addreſs, to remove every thing 
that is ſenſeleſs, abſurd, or contradictory, from 
the liturgies, before they expreſs ſo much diſguſt 
at free or conceived prayer, among Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters. For will it not remain a difficulty to charge 
more confufion, jargon, or nonſenſe, and other in- 
decencies, on the prayers of any. Diſſenting Mini- 
ſter, than what has the ſufcrage of an eſtabliſh- 
ment? 
Men may indeed, from the dint of education, 
and cuſtom, be prejudiced ſtrongly in favour of 
certain forms of expreſſion, and reckon them very 
devotional | but, if there be no ſenſe, no diſtinct, 
no determinate 1deas 0. belong to them, they 
might full as well be without them. And, 
however venerable the Bond, it deſerves not 
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=_ the name of a religious band; much leſs, to be 
made uſe of as the great foundation and bond of 
a religious Society. It may be the bond of ſuch 
a Society as Mr, V. contends for; namely, 
one that has reſigned up all her virtue, all her in- 
3 | nocence to the State; in order that ſhe may reap 
3 | all the civil emoluments and profits of an eſta+ 
= © |; ona, ontsr fn nonio rent 
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Xx Further reaſon for the alliance between 
A Church and State is this, namely, that 
n Gu? 9 be made * the 
« ſafety of the Church, than engaging the pro- 
9 1 5 of the State. The e conclude 
«© that the Church's ſtipulating for that protec- 
5 tion, was, not only what ſhe in juſtice might, 
e but what in duty ſhe was obliged to don.” 
But this fecurity of protection, it ſeems, could 
| not be given to the Church by the State, without 
| a teſt-law. For © the not ſecuring her by a zeft- 
« law is betraying her, and the delivering her up 
$i c ˙ꝗ„, . TIE 


[| : 826. An inquiry into the ſenſe and meaning 
=_ oa wb proper. TT 

; Mr. Warburton defines it to be “ ſome ſuffi- 

« cient ſecurity given to the State by thoſe ad- 


0 Alliance Ec. p. 118. ap. + + ny : 
N mitted 
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| 4 mitted intd the adminiſtration: of public af- 
6 fairs, that they are members ane 
„ eſtabliſned by law.? 
And its importance, he hows us, in that not 
only the ſecurity of the Church, but alto of the 
State, depends upon it! for, ſais he, the State 
lies under the moſt indiſpenſable neceſſity of 
„providing à TEST-LAW | for its own fecu- 
= rity 6. 31 | 
| Examine we into oth wath af theſe n e 
— And, if by the Church, ſhould be underſtood 
the Kingdom of Chriſt, wwbich is not of this world: 
its ſafety cannot be provided for by this world, 
or by the State; for its natural independency will 
render the thing impoſſible. And as a Church 
or Kingdom, of which Chrift is the Head and 
Lord, it is an impeachment of his capacity and 
care to ſuppaſe that no other proviſion can be 
made for its ſafety, but by engaging the protection 
of the State. But Jeſus, we have already ob- 
ferved, has declared, that upon this rock be will 
build his Church, and the gates of hell ſhall not 
prevail againſk it, If by the gates of hell we 
ſhould underſtand brATn, the reſult of perſecu- 
tion upon the firſt propagators of the Chriſtian 
doctrine, or the murder of the Head and Lord 
of the Church; then we find that the State was 
fo far from being the natural ally of the Church, 
that it was the againſt which Jeſus promi- 
ſeth to defend his Church. For he has ſaid, 
Lo I am with you always, even to tbe end the 
world. And his apoſtles aſſure us, that Goa has 
made Jeſus both Lord and Chriſt Head over alk 
things to bis Church. — The poſition is there- 
foes a ſterous, namely, that uo other provi- 
fron can in be made far the ſafety of the Church, but 
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that of engaging the protection of the Hate! It 
is an unpardonable perverſion of truth: and will 
be treated as ſuch, by all who have a due ve 
rence of the New Teſtament doctrine. 
And yet, not to ſecure the Church ants a teſt- 
cc lat, is betraying her, and nen her up 
5 bound to her enemies. 11 
This form of expreſſion appears to — hee 
Phi vous. from the chief prieſts and elders of the 
Jews binding and delivering up Jeſus to Pilate. 
_ without any analogy in the application. For 
be, ta whom they delivered Jeſus, they had un- 
der their own management in this reſpect, and 
did actually put him under a ſort of neceſſity to 
become the inſtrument of their rage. They who 
delivered him up, were equally, if not much more 
his enemies. But who are the enemies into whoſe 
hands the Church would be delivered bound, if 
not ſecured by a zeft-law? Are there any in- 
veſted with State- power to crucify the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church, if ſhe was not ſecured by a te/t- 
law ? But if there be any reaſon of enmity againſt 
Her, it ig certainly owing to a teſt-law, and to 
nothing elſe. For, ſhould the Magiſtrate equally 
protect and encourage all Proteſtant Chriſtians 
under his 'adminiſtration, none could complain 
of his partiality, or of his undue: application of 
the rule of right. And foraſmuch as the majo- 
rity has certainly as good a right to obſerve ſuch 
forms of worſbip, as to them ſhall appear moſt 
conducive to the ends of religion, as any leſſer 
bodies, or communities of Chriſtians can have; 
no moleſtation could poſſibly ariſe on this ſcore : 
foraſmuch as leſſer bodies do manifeſtly. differ i in 
their forms and modes of worſhip, and in their 
religious ſentiments too; and ſo are not likely. to 
anite in any meaſures of oppoſition to the majority: 
no Ahr bance could ariſe from them to the iury 
0 
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of the majority, who differed from one another 
upon a common ratio; alſo without any reaſon of 
offence to one another. And if we add, that the 
civil Magiſtrate's office is to keep the peace, 
and, by Max. Il, to ſecure the temporal liberty 
and. property of man, he would not ſuffer any 
injury to be done to the religious, or to the na- 
tural rights of conſcience. So that Mr. V.'s 
Church would not only be ſafe, but abſolutely 

ſafer without, than ſhe ever can be with a teſt- 
| law. "3 

FT. Writer, of the beſt character, has made the 
ende obſervations, under the chapter of Con- 
ſtantin the firſt Chriſtian Emperor: 
„ Conſtantin ſhould not have made himſelf a 
party with any of the ſects, into which the 
«© Chriſtian profeſſion was then divided. In 
« ſhort, liberty was ſtill given to thoſe only, 

who were of the Emperor's religion: and lii- 
tle regard was had for thoſe, who preſerved a 
ſupreme reverence for him, who is King of 
Kings—ſovereign Lord of the whole world, 
„ and judge of the thoughts, reaſonings and 
« determinations, as well as the outward actions 
of his rational and intelligent creatures. Cer- 
tainly there remains a reſt for the people of 
God: there is a future recompence in ano- 
ther world for the ſtrictly and inflexibly vir- 
c tuous of all denominations. For in this world 
© they ſcarce ever have ſecurity and protection: 
but under almoſt all governments, without 
% any offence whatever againſt the State, they 
« are treated as A profane, and diſaffect- 
66 tt. 
A Prince can protect and defend: peace- 
able, innocent men in their ſeveral civil em- 
„ 'ployments, and in their purſuits of truth, and 
« the profeſſion of * principles af W 

| * 44 P Ho- 
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1 philoſophic Science. Nor have any, like him, 
4 ability to reward ae ee che virtuous 
40 was vob Skilful, —- 
| hut for a prince to — Fry — 
4 temples, where nothing is done contrary to 
the peace of Society, to deprive them of their 
, ſtatues, and other conſecrated ornaments, and 
to forbid them to worſhip in the way they ap- 
prove, and that under heavy penalties : what 


6 —— but to vindicate, ſo far as he is able by 


e his conduct, all inſtances of perſecution in 
« times paſt? and to encourage and excite to the 
« like injuſtice in time to come all princes and 
* emperors towards ſuch as differ from them: 
and as it may happen, thoſe of his own reli- 
ct gion 8 
To what purpoſe then a teſt- law i in defones 
of the Church? A ſolution of this queſtion will 
be the better given, after. we have explained the 
terms Church and teſt- las and have conſidered 
the ener and end of ſuch on -law. 


$ 27. 444) By Church, in the n of this 
Writer, is to be underſtood, « that ſect of re- 
& ligioniſts which happens to have the majority 
of numbers in any ſtate, nation, or kingdom 
©, —becauſe it would not be fit, not w/e, nor 
„ practicable, that the State ſhould enter into an 
alliance with the minority v. So that what- 
ever opinions the majority happen to hold, they 
have the ſirſt right to the altubliſhagzent 4 nay, 
the only right. — theſe muſt be underſtood 
to be the Church. — 
(. 82.) By the zeſt-law, we are to e 
« ſome ſufficient ſecurity given to the State by 


Co See Dr. Lardver's CO, 22 i» It. Vol. VII. 
P- 2 422, f 425- - 
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ec thoſe admitted into the adminiſtration of pub- 


«©; he affairs, that they are members of the re- 
++ ligion eſtabliſhed by law.“ This, I own, is 
an odd ſort of a definition, but, as it is Mr. W. “s, 


one might expect it to have ſome ſort of mean- 
— Members of the religion | — that is to ſay, 


ders of the majority. Members of the 


Church Eno matter what that religion is, which 


is profeſſed by the majority. Whether Pagan- 
i/m, or Popery, or Mahometaniſm, or Chriſtianity, 
And the icheme is certainly well laid — 
ſecurity of State favours; ſince, whatever hap- 
pens, the teft-law ſecures public benefits to the 
majority. And it is a good reaſon why a man, 
who is fond of eſtabliſhment, ſhould be at ng 
loſs where to make his profeſſion of religion. 
For, go where he will, he muſt profeſs with 
the majority, in order to prove himſelf a good 
Church- man, and ſecure the benefits of a #eſt- 
lau fo that at Conſtantinople, or Pekin, or Rome, 
or Geneva, he would bea conformiſt. And this is 
in perfect agreement with the ſenſe of Mr. V.; 
for, ſais he, it is no matter what that religion i is, 


8 for it is not to our purpoſe to defend this of 
<< that national form or erg but a, in 
ke generale 

(30 ——— an a e 18, - the 
” obligation the State is under from the Church's 
giving up her ſupremacy and independency to the 
State. For, this enables the State to perform 
<< this ſole condition of protection f. What 


this ſupremacy and independency is, we have al- 
ready taken a full view of. 


But the reaſon or neceſſity of * mia in or- 
der to the ſecurity of an eſtabliſned Church, is 
further argued, from every ſociety aiming at 
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"66; 1 of Andes ruins · of the 
60 reſt: which it calls a bringing 1 into: conformity 
© with itſelf: and, when reaſon fails, will at- 


i tempt to do it by the civil ni ers As was 


c the caſe of the Sectaries in the reign of Charles 
« the Firſt s. And hence the State is under 
the * e ee of been to eee this 
fecurity 1 AL 4 . 

EE prey Mr. M. calls Sefaries in be | 
time of Charles the Firſt, were, in his ſenſe, pro- 
perly and truly the Cburch; that is, if they had 
the majority. And that party, which till then 
was called the Church, mult have become a Se: 
for numbers united with: the State, or with civil 
power, undoubtedly: make a good eſtabliſhment; 
in the ſenſe of this Writer: and have a firſt __ 
bythe appellation, Chun. 

And even yet, on the principles af 5 * 
Fray which aims at the advancing of itſelf on . 
the ruin wok the reſt, 18 fo ty an eee ſo- 
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20 2 ys This Ja W can 1 browing to no- 
thing elſe but a deſire of ſuch an alliance or eſta- 
bliſhment, that is contended for. And this Mr. 
W. owns, when he ſais, that now (that is to 

lay, ſince the eſtabliſnment of one ſect, and giv- 
ing a general toleration to the reſt) che zeal for 
opinions would be out of meaſure inflamed by 
6 envy and emulation; which the temporal ad- 
6 vantages, enjoyed by the eſtabliſned Church, 
c excluſive of the reſt, always give birth to i. 5 
This, he ſais, would be the caſe, if the tolera- 
ted religions were permitted to enter into the 
public adminiſtration. But this is a deluſive 
way of repreſenting things. For it is the true 
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mate of the caſe from a zeft-law; and plainly -- 
 thews, that, as the caſe really ſtands, the tem- 
poral advantages, which the eſtabliſned Church 
enjoys, excluſive of the reſt, is the very occaſion 
of envy and emulation, that had no birth given 
to it, but by a zeſt-law.—— The excluding of al 
the members of other ſects from having any 
ſhare in the adminiſtration; is one "= occa- 
| ſion of en vy and emulation. 

A zeal. for opinions could not be more WER 
ed, by giving a free admittance to every ſect into 
the adminiſtration, than it can be, or has reaſon 
to be from a bill of excluſion, viz. the teſt- law 
That law itſelf is a natural provocative to envy 

and emulation | And cannot but be ſo, as ir is an 
act of injuſtice, open and manifeſt injuſtice. 
And Mr. V. has diſcovered a very uncom- 
mon degree of aſſurance, in his claiming a teſt- 
law, in defence of the Church, when he has fo 
poſitively: declared, that the Church, in ſeek- 
ing alliance with the State, had no aim at 
e riches, honours, or power: becauſe theſe are 
< things, which, as a Church, ſhe: can neither 
< uſe, nor receive profit from: and it would be 

«© impertinent in her to have any ſuch aims xk. 
Thus evidently. has one of the Church's very 


learned and very zealGus: lou _ 3 
on his Werber | | | 
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4 31. And, ON bade merit is 1 plendedroge4a 
For it ſeems that the Clergy, the guides of the 
Church, have a claim to public munificence, as 
well as public maintenance. No doubt, in favour 

of their flocks as well as themſelves; and this 
lies, in that the Clergy is now under the Macr- 
"be MEE? 8 DIRECTION I. — That is, the 
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Even 5 
Mogibrate s Aifefien, it plainly 


a 
Gimg * — moſt * equious and hum- 
ren, of the Nas kran, An An abundant 

aſon for a te, · atv, in favour of Church-emolu- 


—— — kept inviolably facred—and an un- 
| AERO for TYTHEsS, as well as for the 


monopoly ef all-State-employments.  _ 
The Clergy. is now under the Magiſtrate's 
rection. What an amazing  barmeny, with 
oſe | declarations of our Lord's? He were 
the world, the world would love its own—but, 

feanſe yt are not of the world, therefore the world 
eth you = no man can ſerve lau maſters —ye can- 
Pot ſerve Gag ans 022-45 r your n 


Bur, by de Clergy's being now under the. 


4 ghis maintenance of TYTHES — NE by 
<4 the public for the ſupport of opinions, — 
„ the n/e and recefities of the State w. And 


hence we learn the meaning of that paſſage of 


Mr. Ws, where he tells us, that members of 


4 à Church neſtabliſped have no right to a publir 


t endowment —— ſince the, State could not wiſeiß 
4 bor jufly. affix a public maintenance to the 

% Clergy of a Church with which it was not in 
4 Alliance n. That is, Ef ach ieee ee den un. 
der the Alagiſtrate's diremion. it is 


unreaſonable in any to refuſe che payment of 


tythes, who ſcruple not to pay other civil taxes; 
e for the difference between: merely civil officers 


4 and miniſters is only ACCIDENT AL;— Church- 


«6 s happen to have religious opinions, and 


« cinilcofiibend ſometimes none. 


——— Quaxake, wouls L ha 


ol eek ogoly with theraleives, they might thus be 


ation to the payment of 


* * P. 77 n ® bid. 6746; 
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tythes. For, from this declaration, they need 


but conſider that the difference between civil 
officers and the Clergy is merely accidental; and 
that Church officers may happen to have no re- 
lgious opinions, and civil officers. may have 
ſome. And they are further to conſider the 

_ Clergy as the civil Magiſtrate's /ervants and in- 

Fruments : and that their maintenance is not in- 
tended for the ſupport of opinions, but for the uſe 
and. neceſſities of the State, Hence all /queamiſh-. 

_ neſs about paying tythes will be quite removed; 
and the Qualer, who is willing to contribute to 
the ſupport of civil government, will, upon the 

very ſame r that he pays the King's tax, 
or any exciſe, pay tythes, as they are allotted for 

he maintenance of the Clergy, who are the Ma- 
giſtrate s moſt humble ſervants, under his direc- 
tion, and ſo the uſeful and neceſſary inſtruments 
of the State. The reaſoning, is concluſive ; for 
no rational Quater would expect a builder, 
workman, or an artificer, to execute his plan 
without hands or tools: and the civil architect, 
or governor, muſt have theſe provided for him. 
It is but their conſidering the Clergy, as Mr. . 
ſais, not as miniſters of religion, but as miniſters, 
neceſſary inſtruments, or uſeful tools of the State, 
and the man may certainly pay his fythes without 
any manner of ſcruple. The religion of the thing 
is quite given up: and it remains no more a 


matter of divine right. 
F. 32. (4.) The end and intention of a teſt- la 


is to give the Church a diſtinguiſhing characte - 
riſtic, as it enables her to keep all 1 of profit. 
and truſt to herſelf, and to treat all Diſſenters as 

\ ſlaves. . This ſeems to be the high honour in- 
tended by Mr. W.'s ſenſe of the teſt- law: which 
may eaſily be BEE his ſaying, ** that 


t the 


offs -- 964 Teſt-Law. 
2 the Church, without reſerving a right of re- 
& preſentation in the Legiſlature, would be ma- 
+ king itſelt, inſtead of a ſubject, a fave to the 
State p. If he means 53 this, the repre- 
ſentation the Church has by her Biſhops fitting, | 
in che houſe of Lords, as Barons; if to be with- 
out ſuch à repreſentation be a mark of flavery, 
then all the Sects of Proteſtant Diſſenters may be 
looked uport' as flaves. But I apprehend this 
unhappy man means more. He wants ſuch a 
teſt as would diſqualify all Diſſenters from fitting 
in the houſe; either of Lords or Commons. And 
probably he wants, what the enemies of liberty, 
but-bigotted ſons of the Church, would have had 
in- the reign of Queen Anvz, namely, to take 
away the vote of every Diſſenter. — —— 
He has gloried much in the Biſhops making 4 
part of the Legiſlature, 2s they 3 2 over © the 
intereſts of the Church, it being one of the prin- 
cipal ends of their fitting in Parliament, to 
ec talæe care that that protection which the State 
«affords it, by a rg. law, be not violated a. 
And yet, in what a wretched condition is the 
Church. ——— here in England! for he tells us, 
_ «that though the number of Church-barons are 
* enough to watch over the ſafety of the Church 
in general: yet they are evidently Too few to 
® deliver the ſenſe of ſo large a Society, When 
< particular cafes of N come under 
enen OT TOO + 
Poſſibly Mr. Warburton would haye hisap- 
prehenſions removed, if he had a ſeat among 
the Right reverend. He would not think the 
centinels, on m the van- guard, too few ; or be 
in any Rear f a ſurprize from the enemy.——If 
I iure him, I ask his pardon.— But ſuch 1 is 
my preſent opinion of him. 45 
* e 1 2 v. . 12 1 3 


? 9. 33. 
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F. 33. Another view of things is now to open 
upon us; for, from the State's obligation to 
1 ſupport the Church, proceeds the ECLESIAS- 
«TICAL SUPREMACY'of the civil Magiſtrate! 

„ which, on the other hand, introduceth the 
right of Church-men to partake of the Legiſla- 
ee ture And a right alſo of a zeſt-law, the 
ſole condition of the convention, as 1 excludes 
all others but Church- men. 

The juſtice and . equity of this TAP is defended 
upon this maxim, namely, “ that every ſect at- 
tempts to eſtabliſh. itſelf on the ruin of the reſt. 
4 ＋ principle not peculiar to one Sect, but 
„ common to all'.“ Nevertheleſs he would 
have us believe that this Pernitions Fu is 
| re ſtramed by the fe- lav. 

Whether there be any truth in this, we ſhall 
| fee by and by. There is no likelihood of any 
becauſe the very nature of the law excludes all 
Difſenters from the Eſtablifned Church from the 
common rigbis of men, and the reaſonable claim 
of fellow fubjects; tho* equally capable of con- 
tributing to the ſafety and welfare of the public. 
It is built on the very pernicious principle that it 
is {aid to reſtrain. And this Writer has certainly 
laid its foundation on no better a baſis. | 

It has already appeared very plain from 
him, that Hub lHſbments muſt be founded on 
falſbood, and be every way unworthy a Society 
that has a claim to the Chriſtian character. 
And the very nature f truth muft condemn 
men, who, by any compact, fo /eek their own 
things,” as to manifeſtly 7njure the natural and To 
moe and claims of others. 
. © To'evade the force that there is in ub; he 

has denied that an eſtabliſnment can be defended 


Alliance, &c. p 73. P. 128. 
; e H 2 1 
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upon it“. And he has found out a way of per- 
verting the common ideas which we have affixed 
to the law F nature. For, ſais he, by the 
% Jaw of nature, we mult not underſtand that 
<* which right reaſon, taking in all circumſtances, 
„ dictates, in every caſe, to be done. But we 
* muſt follow that ſignification in which it has 
<« been uſed by all the wwi/e and learned Writers 
6 on natural and civil laws and mean what 
7 reaſe on preſcribes under the ſole conſideration of 
< men's nature, and their mutual relation to each 
<<. other, whether in or out of ſociety, without any 
regard bad to the peculiar f rame, genius, and 
& conſtitution of civil policy v. Hence we 
are told, that many municipal laws are form- 
ce ed in dirett oppoſition to what the law of na- 
e ture preſcribes. The writings of the civil 
6 Lawyers, and of thoſe who treat of the law of 
„ nature and nations, are full of theſe caſes ; 
“ where the laws of civil ſociety in general, not 
« of this or that particular ſtate, are total devi- 
<« ations. from what the law of nature directs 
c to x. And he immediately inſtances in that 
civil acquiſition, called PxzscRipTIONn. And 
afterwards, in the Game-Laws?. *+ For, he 
e ſais, he will content himſelf with one or two 
6 caſes.” Becauſe it would be endleſs to enume- 
6 __ thoſe in the writings above-mention- 
«« ed.“ 
Tbhbeſe two 3 of Px ESCRIPTION and the 
: 88 are ſingled out by Mr. V. to ſerve 
W of proving that the ,- lat ſtands 
on a baſis, and may be defended by the 
law of nations; tho? it ſhould be conſidered as 
| directly N to the law of nature, and as a 


* Alliance, &c. p. 147 A x P. 130. 
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total 
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total deviation from it. And in theſe illuſtrations 
Mr. W. has appeared greatly to hug and careſs 
himſelf! It muſt then be very proper to attend 
with great care to his reaſoning. 
$. 35. We begin then, with obſerving, that, 
in order to ſhew the juſtice and equity of a teſt- 
law, the law of nature is not to be underſtood as 
it is, but as learned Writers have been uſed to 
1 it; foraſmuch as the juſtice and equity 
it reſts upon a like foundation with thoſe mu- 
nicipal laws which have a direct oppaſition to the 
law of nature. This is ſaying ſomething. 
And the firſt inſtance in evidence of its truth, 
which is brought, is PRESCRIPTION, the law 
of preſcription. Now preſcription, in the 
< ſenſe of Lawyers, is a title acquired by uſe and 
time, and allowed by the law. This I find 
is the ſtandard ſenſe of preſcription, among Law- 
yers.— But then we muſt alſo add, that pre- 
6 ſcriptions are properly perſonal; and there- 
“ fore always alledged in the perſon of him that 
“ preſcribes. — And moreover, preſcription be- 
“ Jongeth to one or a few only.''——  _ 
From this ſenſe of the law, which is the true 
and orthodox ſenſe, we plainly perceive, that, 
which way ſoever preſcription 1s defended, the 
defence will not ſerve equally for a feſt- law: 
which Mr. WV. has aſſerted that it will :. — For 
what if the law of preſcription directly con- 
* tradicts the law of nature, becauſe the-true pro- 
* prietor is diſpoſſeſſed of his own, without his 
c conſent *?** —— Yet, it differs greatly from 
a teſt-law : ſince ** the right, which preſcription 
«© begets, is from a preſumption in law, that a 
_ < poſſeſſion cannot continue ſo long quiet and 


a, Ke. P. 13t- 2 P. 130. 
3 ä 


<6 not in — It was 3 right, or in- 
5 jurious to o another b. Or What if preſcription 
<.:ſhould not be againſt the laws of nature, but 
only allowed as evidence of a right, without | 
s putting the party on producing particular 
ce evidence, from a preſumption that there was 
< formerly ſuch evidence, tho“ now loſt : 
And if it is not ſo properly a title acquired, as 
« an evidence of a title? Then it will follow 
that Mr. V. is as little acquaintec with Statute- 


law, as he is with che daes 'of Hagar; _— 
dom. 


 Puſſendorf "TY 5 low Sreſeription is not 
4 plainly commanded by the law of nature; 
yet, upon ſuppoſition of things being divided 
into diſtinct properties, the peace of mankind 
< ſeems to favour it; leſt otherwiſe the titles to 
things ſhould remain always in doubt *.“ 
What two things could have been put in com- 
pariſon, that have a leſs likeneſs to one another, 
than the law of preſcription and the teſt- law? 
There is no more agreement than there is be- 
tween a ſphere and a cube, or than between ire 
and water. In the caſe of preſcription, there is 
à title acquired by uſe and time. Tn the caſe 
of- a'teſt-Iaw, nothing at all to anſwer it, but the 
arbitrary pleaſure of the majority. Preſcriptions 


are properly perſonal, never belong to many, but 
are always confined to one or a few — the teſt- 


law to all ſects but one that are found in a State; 
ſo that it may extend to a majority of the King's 
ſubjects ©. Preſcription begets a right only 
from a reſumption i in l that it is not againſt 


> 4 Salk, r e 
C Of the — nature, He. B. It oh. iii. Lp 8 
e ] lay, a majoriiy. For, tho' Mr. V. Church mu be 


the largeſt ſect found in the State, yet the others taken col- 
* may be greater. 


right, 


OS TeLow. 1 


right, or injurious to another the 16ſf- lat is 
unable to plead any thing like it, but on the con- 
trary, takes place to the manifeſt injury of others, 
in violation of their natural rights and claims. — 
The right, which preſcription gives, ſuppoſes a 
long, quiet, and uninterrupted poſſeſſion — the 
teſi-law can ſuppoſe nothing hke it. Nay, we 
might add, that, as to preſcriptions in general, the 
law. ſuppoſes a deſcent; or purchaſe originally d. 


Pray, good Mr. W., what deſcent '? What ori- 


ginal purchaſe? on which your teſt-law ſupports. 
Ul muſt obſerve here again, that Mr. V. 
ſhews his ignorance : For deſcent derives from, 
but never gives a title. There is an original 
agreement ſuppoſed ; and the title is not ac- 
I quired by uſe and time, but the deſcent is it- 
ſelf looked ne evidence of Hood 
oy „ title. 923 | ey 
4 : Numbers, | in en under ind * 
; ly will not be pleaded as deſcent; becauſe theſe 
were merely accidental. For, a while agon, 
another ſect had the majority. Or any other 
might by the ſame chance have had the advan- 
tage of numbers. But numbers ſurely cannot 
plead a right by. deſcent, when there are other 
children of the {ame ſtock, and ſome as old, and 
perhaps older than the poſleſſors, alto equally qua- 
lified for poſſeſſion. 

Will an original purchaſe be pleaded ? ? What 
was it? Can the teſt-Jam plead any valuable con- 
ſideration that gave it being? No, nothing like 
it: for the Church had nothing to give but her 
own independency and ſupremacy, which indeed 


Mr. V. ſais ſhe reſigned to the State. But what 


theſe are, or whether they imply a quantum me- 


ruit, yet remains matter of great OY If her 
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independency and ſupremacy were any part of her 
virtue, it is to her eternal reproach that ſhe re- 
ſigned them. And the making ſuch reſignation, 
as the term of contract, muſt be enormouſly 
wicked. For, if the Church could not enter 
into alliance, without reſigning her virtue, or her 
chaſtity, the teſt- lau, as the purchaſe, the . 
nal purchaſe muſt be the wages of iniquity. y. 
But, if there was no virtue. or value in abs 
things themſelves given up by the Church to 
the State, but ſome empty, windy ſounds, or 
the eruFations of ſwelling Church-men, — in- 
'  Gependency | — ſupremacy !—having no relation or 
connexion farther than with the tremulous air. 
if this be the caſe, then the original a will 
not be preſumed legal. | 
This illaſtration = the fitneſs and. equity of 
the teſt-lau, from the law of preſcription, brings 
to my mind the ſtory of a ſign- painter in the 
country, © who could aim at no likeneſs but that 
of a wool-pack : ſo that, when he was ordered 
to make the likeneſs of a lion in red-colours, 
- + he drew out, in his accuſtomed way, a woot-- 
pack, painted it red, and wrote under ity this 
de 19 the Au of the Red Lion. — 


l 8 36. Let us now conſider the adn line 
El Mr. . has produced, in illuſtration of the juſ- 
tice and equity of the teſt-law, and examine whe- 
ther he has ſucceeded better than he has in his for- 
mer inſtance. And the ſecond inſtance is, that 
«+. of men's property being interrupted in the 
«K Fere nature, or as to wild creatures, by the 
„ GAME-LAWS.' 

Mr. V. ſais, « that the reaſon of the prohi- 
© Pition was, becauſe it was not at all for the 
% public good, either to ſuffer peaſants or me- 
0 * nien to run up _ dawn the woods and 
| « foreſts 
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« Foreſts armed; which not only brings them 
-* to neglect. their proper trades and employ- 
* ments, to the damage of the public, and of 
< their families; but, in time, inevitably draws 
99 * ahem on to robbery. and brigandage : Or to 
mit the populace, in towns and cities, to 
ve, and carry arms, at their pleaſure, which 
« — give birth and cpporrugity to commo- 
4 tions and ſedition- 
- This inſtance of the W and dated - 
ence of Game- laws, is à direct teſtimony againſt 
the neceſſity of a teſt- law: foraſmuch as Mr, V. 
would his readers to ſuppoſe that places of 
honour, profit, and truſt in the State, are Game. 
And he has expreſly told us, that ſuch Game is 
by no means to be purſued by the Church as a 
Church, or a religious Society. For to have ho- 
nours, riches, and power, as the aim of an eſta- 
 bliſhment, would be to make Chriſt's Kingdom 
ef this world. And the only legitimate motive, 
that the Church could — was ſecurity and 
protection from outward violence. But the de- 
ſign of the teſt-law is manifeſtly to ſecure all 
the public Game to the Church: which Game is 
ſuppoſed to be wild, or as the Feræ nature.— 
The ſacramental teſt, being applied as a qualifi- 
cation for civil offices and emplayments, does, 
in a notorious ſenſe, reverſe all the principles and 
maxims of Chriſt's Kingdom. For, moſt un- 
fortunately for this Writer, the ſacrament of the 


| ſupper, duly celebrated, is an eating and drink- 


ing in a religious remembrance of Cbriſt's body 
broken, and his blood ſhed for the remiſſion of ſins. 

But how does it ſtand, and what 'is it made ta 
ſignify, as a teſt ? Why it ſtands to ſignify a 
— on of the devout communicant for civil 
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connexion? What, am I to eat and drink in re- 
membrance of Chriſt*s death, confirming the dotirine 
_of \pardon and remiſſion of fins, as my qualifica- 
tion for worldly honours, profits, and emolu- 
ments? And yet, this is the direct and immediate 
ſenſe of its being made a et. With infinitely 
more reaſon would it have been made a teſt, for 
engaging a renunciation of all places of worldly 
Honour and profit: and would have much better 
agreed with that other Chriſtian rite, which, in 
the language of the Church liturgy, injoins a 
renouncing of the devil, and all bis works, the 
vain pomp and glory of this world, with all co- 
-wetous deſires of the-ſame, and the carnal deſires of 
the fleſh, ſo that we will not rol Lo. nor be LRD 
by them. Whereas the ſacramental teſt ſtands in 
direct oppoſition to the bapriſmal engagement, in 
ibe ſenſe of this very Churth : it having prevailed 
with the State to make a teſt to ſecure all that 
Game to itſelf, which it obliges every of its mem- 
bers to renounce, in order to N Gang initiated 
members of it. ee 
What muſt men Fry vi a Society i6r 
Church, who not only ſuffer,” but defend ſuch 
bare-faced, ſuch open and flat «contradictions ? | 
To the ſhame and eternal reproach” of any 
who would be called Chriſtians, is this ſacramental 
teſt made uſe of, in a ſenſe ſo profane, and irre- 
concileable with the ſenſe the ſame Church has 
affixed to another rite, as well as directly con- 
tradictory to its own inſtitution. Let Mr. W. 
compare Defin. II. with the ſacramental teſt, 
and cooly reflect upon it, and then aſſert, if he 
dare, that all the poſts of honour and — 
$ in the kingdom are worthy of ſuch an affron 
« offered to the 7 5 of God! | 


But 
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But to the'Game-law prohibiring men's par- 
| raking 'of common property. 
The reaſon of the prohibition was rekrain- 
ing the populace from carrying arms, at plea- 
& ſure, which 105.75 have grven birth to com- 
« motions,” Sc. Hence, ſais this Writer, 
every one ſees the Juſtice and reaſon of the de- 
« viation from the law of nature.. 

The Feræ nature, intending wild beafts, and 
birds, which, by nature, are no man's property, 
are by Game-laws reſtrained from becoming the 
property of perſons who are not of ſuch qua- 
lity, or eſtate: for this very good reaſon, among 
others, namely, that from an uni venſal licenſe, in 
a civil ſociety, "where arts and ſciences are culti- 
vated, the poor would be tempted to negletłt their 


employments, in order to ſupport themſelves upon 


thoſe common productions of nature. Nevertheleſs, 

a man, not qualified by law to hunt and hate in 
other men's grounds, may hunt and hawk at his 
pleaſure in his on lands. And the common Taw 
allows the hunting of Foxes, and other ravenous 
beaſts of prey, in the ground of another perſon. 
But we are further to confider, that a poor man, 


who has no property at all in land, ſuch perfon | 


in order to his Hunting for Hares, or hawking 
for Pheaſunts, &c. muſt ordinarily go either 
upon the King's forefts, and chaces, where the 
property is ROYAL, or upon ſome more private 
property; and therefore, his claim to the Feræ 
naturæ is not equal to that of others: ſince he 
has no ſuch lands of His on, on which the il 
beaſts or birds may graze or feed: conſequent- 
ly, in this view, there is no manner of compa- 
riſon will lie between the reaſon or juſtice of the 
teft, and of the Game-laws. To introduce a 


* Alliance, &c. p. 132. 


parallel, 
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108 a a TelLaw,' 
Parallel, it ſhould firſt be ſhewn, that the pro- 
perty, the goods, or the privileges, from which 
the teſt· law reſtrains, are like the Feræ nature, 
that is to ſay, wild Me bf no man's pro- 
perty. Can this be ſaid of the offices, and be- 
nefices, and profits, that the Church is ſecuring 
to herſelf by a teſt-law? It ſhould be ſhewn al- 
fo, that the teſt- law found men, as the Game- 
laws did, by nature and providence ſo circum- 
ſtanced, as that, like the poor man, they were de- 
ſtitute of all property. And that this was truly 
the condition of all thoſe men whom the teſt-law 
excludes from the public Game. 
Strictly ſpeaking, it muſt be owned, that 
laces of profit and truſt are no man's property, 
2 they lie in the diſpoſal of the civil Ma- 
giſtrate; but then a qualification, a capacity, a 
right to be named or choſen by him to an em- 
ployment, where this is found to be the reſult 


of the gift of nature, and acquired abilities, 


ſurely may be allowed to be every ſuch man's 
perty. The reaſon is evident, for it would 
equally unjuſt to diſqualify a man of equal 
abilities and qualification, natural and moral, 
from ſerving his King and Country, becauſe of 
his private, religious ſentiments, as it would be 
to deprive one man from Game, who had an 
equal eſtate with his neighbour, only becauſe he 
did not fancy to make a bow to the eaſt, when 
he went to public worſhip ; or could not fancy 
to have his children ſigned with the /ign of the 
Croſs, when he had them baptized. I could al- 
moſt conclude, that even Mr. V. would eſteem 
it very unjuſt, if the Game-laws had ſuch ſtupid 
limitations. And is not the limitation from the 
pany Game, by the teſt-law, full as ridiculous ?_ 
ay, more ſo, ſince, in the latter caſe, men muſt 
not be at liberty to ſerve their King * 
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Country, unleſs they will comply with a de- 
mand that is in no ſenſe to be warranted. Be- 
fides, the teſt-law is a diſhonourable infringe- 
ment on the Royal Prerogative, as it diſables the 
King from employing ſome of his ſubjects, who 
have at leaſt an equal claim to his favour and con- 
fidence. And it is not good policy; for Puf- 
fendorf citing from Grotius his notion of Provi- 
dentia refrix, or State-providence, ſais, he is 
«chiefly to be underſtood of the diſtribution 
of thoſe rewards, to which the ſubjects have 
<« only an imper fect right; in which though a 


* greater liberty may be taken than in giving 


< thoſe which are due upon contract, yet it 
«« would be perhaps more adviſeable to propor- 
<«« tion every man's ſhare to his merits, as the 
e ſureſt way to prevent ſtrifes and complaints. 
« Thus Iſecrates obſerves of the old Athenian 
„ Miniſters, one thing which proved of great ad- 
« vantage to them in the management of the com- 
c non wealth was this; that whereas there art 
<< two ſorts of equality, one which gives exatily 
*© the ſame portion to each man, and another 
** er we Proportioneth men's ſhares to their parti- 


© cular merits, they were not ignorant which of 


«6 4 theſs to were moſt beneficial to a State : but 
«5. rejeting "that as unjuſt, which deals out the 
«© ſame allotment to good and bad men without 
% diftinftion, they choſe the other which aſſigns 
1% honours. and rewards according as every man 
6 deſerves, for the ſureſt guide of their proceed- 


« in 


who ſais, we follow that fignification of the 
M e of 27 N uſed by all the learned Writers 
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This muſt be good anthogjty:cwich Nr W., 
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on natural and civil Laws, from Plato and 
«Ariſtotle don to Hooker. and Puffendorf 

It ſhould be ſhewn, that as a reaſon of the 

Game-laws was to prevent men's becoming idle, 

and neglecting their proper: buſineſs, and em- 


ployment in ſociety, to the prejudice of the pub- 
lie and of their families, for SG of ſuch labour; 
that in like manner the te- lat has ſuch an uſe- 
ful tendency ; and that, in order to prevent men's 
being diverted from more laudable employment, 
by their hunting after places of profit. and truſt, 
the teſt lat Was N Till theſe things are 
wk it will appear no better than a wild com- 
that, at the fame time, adds to the evi- 
n Mt e lng « ** —_ N under 
| Lande een ard of, T8 9 


2 6 . Vet he ſhis, - « ene ey 
judge: in one eaſe as in the ather, if it was not 
that vel gion is mixed in the affair of the 76%. 
te laru, and the jealouſy men have been of late 
der taught to entertain of its incroachments. 
ane aud bene think it eaſier for in 
<<. honeſt poor man to qualify. himſelf, as the 
9 Came late requires, for a participation of theſe 
natural rights, than for a Diſſenter to qualify 
<<. himſelf, or as the ref · lau requires, for a place 
tin the government? Or could one be ignorant 
that all are juſtly concluded by a-teft-law, as 
« well as by a Game-law, by having given their 
40 conſent. by themſelves, or their N 1 
<« its enacting s. 

This is reaſoning worthy of ſo er 
lt is true, Mr. V, that an honeft man 
may much more caſily qualify himſelf for the 
benefits of the FIG, than a Proteſtant 


4 


Allien, &c. p. 129. | t P. «gl hy 


x 43 


Dil 


Diſſenter can qualify himſelf to overcome the 
reſtraints of the feſt- latv, if he attends to the na- 
ture of moral obligation: foraſmuch as a poor 
honeſt man may, by labour, become poſſeſſed of 


ſo much property in time as may qualify him for 
Game. And, vice verſa a rich man may alſo 


diſqualify himſelf for Came, by his extravagan- 


cies.— But, in the caſe of the teH-law, nothing 
but the ſacrificing of a man's conſcience, and 
making a proſtitution of that, will qualify a Pro- 
teſtant Dif nter to overcome its reſtraints. And 
this you have ſaid, ( for if any under the diſcou- 
ragement of a 7e low will, for the fake of 
4 civil advantages, come over to the eſtabliſned 
religion, ſuch muſt be the moſt unworthy 
and moſt abandoned of men h. But there is 
no truth in that declaration, W ce that all 
are juſtly concluded by a ' reft-law, as well as. 
by a Game-law, from having given their con- 

e ſent, by themſelves, or them a orig to- its 

«6-epnaCting.'" 

This muſt be falſe, undes Ne; W. can prove, 
that the Proteſtant Diſſenters ever gaverheir con- 
ſent, either themſelves, or by their deputies, .to 
the enacting of the 2ſt. lato, in the ſenſe, or with 
the views he is pleading for. Bur this is what 
he is unable to do- Nor can he prove, that the 
majority of thoſe of the Ee hlan de; in enacting 
the law, were e bo any ſuch motive. 
The very tenour' 
preamble, was the preventing Age which may 
happen from Popiſh recuſants. © It was enacted 
with a direct intention to prevent King Charles 
the Second, or the Duke of Fork, from employing 
Papiſts in the adminiſtration of public affairs. 
The Diſſenters were perſuaded to think the act 
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vas. - of 4 Teſt-Law. 
would have this tendency; and therefore) in that 
critical conjuncture, conſented to be put under 
the ſame diſqualification themſelves, in order that 
the 4 W have its efficacy upon the Papiſts. 
But would any man, unleſs he has quite abandoned 
all. ſenſe of ingenuity, and be of a moſt debaſed 
15 er, hence conclude the equity and juſtice of 
8 -law againſt theſe ye Protetant Difſent- 
| 
But 1 well remember Mr. I, has attempted | 
to defend the power of Spiritual Courts, from 
their enforcing the duties of imperfect obligation, 
ſuch as hoſpitality and gratitude. Which he has 
expreſſed great concern about; the civil Magi - 
ſtrate not being able to aſſiſt in ſuch pious at- 
tempts. And now his concern for gratitude ſhews- 
itlelt in flaming colours! The demand he makes 
of a Nene, againſt. Proteſtant Diſſenters, who 
ſubmitted to it, to. ſave the Conſtitution when in 
danger. This advocate for gratitude now pleads: 
againſt them, and concludes them juſtly under 
all the r 4 a nen e that * 
virtuous conſent! 5 90 


KY 38. We have FRE . T 72 
«the truth is, parties muſt alway have a watch 
e mord to car —— buſineſs. . There was a 

e time, and Ss not long ſince paſt, when the 
„Word was, THE DANGER OF THE. CHURCH=—. 
_ this ſeemed tolerably well, while it was ſeen 
e religion. had any intluence on the mind; but, 
« ſince, a general ſpirit of licenſe has prevailed, 
< .it has been thought neceſſary to change the 
« cry, and we now hear of nothing * che Sage: 
*. © ger of our civil n ds th 


* — Hull "= p. 132, 1 33. 
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1 By this Mr. 2 — 1 that the teſt- 


was contrived to ſerve a valuable. end, 
namely," << that the party might have a watch-word 


to carry on its buſineſs: and that watch-word was 


what ſerved tolerably well, whilſt religion ac 


any influence on the mind. But, now, the 


Church muſt certainly be in great peril, be- 
cauſe the cry is changed into that of the danger 
of our civil liberties. And pray who made ſuch 


very important uſe. of the true watch- word, to 


wit, the Church is in danger? Why one of its 
ſons, an heroic champion, SacHEVERELL;. pub- 
liſhed the watch-word.! a man of an uncommonly 
famous character; even ſo uncommon. as to 

reach to infamous [ A worthleſs man, of neither 
learning, ſenſe, nor honeſty: but yet a trum- 


peter of ſedition. An engine of à Jacobite mini- 


ſtry! an enemy to the civil and religious liberties 


of mankind. He gave the watch-word. And 


it ſerved tolerably well, whilſt it was ſeen religion, 
that is, raving for the Church, had any influence 
on the mind. The Church then foamed with 


rage, and diſplayed her. fury upon the tolerated 


religions; or the other Sets, who were found 
under the name of. Proteftant. For, during this 
religious ſeaſon, the; Papiſt was in great eſteem, 


a favourite of the Church; and the watch- word 


equally ſecured the Maſs- -houſe, with, St. An- 
a> A s, from the hands of a deſtructive mob. 


The religion, ſuppoſed to influence the minds 


E men, through this happy ſeaſon, was a 
jealouſy. . raiſed in them about Keeping the 
MONoPOLy of places of profit, and, truſt, ſacred 
to the uſe of the Church. And the buſineſs of 
pulling. down Meeting- houſes, and giving a ſanc- 
tion to a Schiſm-bill, could not have; been car- 


ried on ſo well, without this watch-word, = | 
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. Of a Teſt-Law. : 
Cbureb's danger; and the necefſity of a veft-law 
to ſecure her. 

Thus it is that you have the law of nature 
Onfounded, * and the rights of men ſacrificed to 
th@ptcafore of a majority, in order to | + apc a 
 t#-Iaw upon the law of nations. 
"Devens other views are 2 2997 to us. 


4 395 4A teft, we are told, is to Re Wem 
being injurious to true religion, that it is, in the 
ws whole, highly ferviceable to it l.“ | 

Ho is this proved? Why thus: As fup- 
poſing the 7olerated religion to be the true, it 
_ diſcovers men to be molt abandoned who will 
leave it, for the fake of civil advantages. So 
that it is highly for the intereſts of true religion 
„te have fuch a 7ouch-ftone or criterion, as the 
s teft, to diſcriminate its Ancere from its core 
% rupt members n.“ 

This is, in ſo many wards to declare, that the 
Church: by its alliance with the State, and its 
having a teſt- law, is the only furnace in which 
true region is to be tried. For true religion, 
it ſeems, muſt only have her abode among thoſe 
Non-conformiſts who reje& the allurement or 
temptation which the Church holds in her hand, 
by vertue of the teſt- law: becauſe if it be for the 
intereſt of true religion to have ſuch a touch-ſtone, 
as a teſt, to diſcriminate its fincere from its cor- 

members; none but corrupt members can hold 
thoſe public advantages for it is not poffible 
that the 7eft-laww can diſcriminate, in the eſtabliſh- 
_ ed Church, its members ; therefore, if it be for 
the intereft of true region to have this touch- 
ſtone, true religion can only be among thoſe who 
reject the bribes which the e offers to any 


ag 2 &c. p. 133. m P. 134. | 
ep who 


G mL. iir 


- who will ſwallow down her ſubſcriptions, or con- 
form to her teft-law. _ Ag ae Bo 
Let, at times, Mr. V. would ſuppoſe the 
eſtabliſhed, the true religion ; contrary to the above 
reaſoning, and to all good ſenſe, 1. e. if his no- 
table alliance be the ſtandard. But there is not 
any thing in the world more certain, than that 
true religion needs not the ſupport of civil power : 
or, that it can have any thing to do with a zeſt- 
law, unleſs it be to ſhew an abhorrence of it. 

And yet, he ſais, great, yea vaſt advan- 
&* tapes accrue to the State from a Zeſt-law *.** 


Not indeed that truth can be promoted by it, 
but civil utility. What this utility is, has been 


explained above, and needs no repetition. 
And ꝓet it muſt be difficult for us to ſuppoſe 


civil utility promoted by a teſt- law, ſince Mr. W. 
ſais, that it is that unavoidable conſequence of 


an eftabliſhed Church in every place where there 


are diver/ities of religions, a TEST-Law which 
* makes the judgments of ſo many revolt; and 


* chuſe rather to give up an eſtabliſhment than 


40 recognize it with ſo TYRANNICAL an atten- 


e dant?.” ' And, juſt before this very remark- 


able declaration, he tells us, „that the moſt 


« forcible arguments againſt a zef# conclude as 
46 e e eſtabliſpment PD. 2 


Upon theſe declarations, I would ask, whe- 


ther it is poſſible for any pen to have expoſed - 


both a zeff-Jaw and an eſtabliſpment more to the 


ridicule z nay, to the abhorrence of all lovers of 


truth, than this man hath done, in a few lines? 
A teſt-Izw, he ſais, 'by unavoidable conſequence 
makes the judgments of ſo many to revolt; and chuſe 
rather to give up an eſtabliſhment than recognize 
it with ſo TYRANNICAL an attendant ! admit this 
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to be the true ſtate of. the caſe, and every one 
will ſee, that a tyranny mult be defended, juſt 
ſo far as a teſt-· lau is ſupported. And this is the 


public utility, the vaſt advantage that accrues to 


the State by a zeſt-law, It conſtitutes à 7yranny 
in the public, or national conſtitution, which it 


had not without it. And this 7yranny. is the 
- attendant on an eſtabliſhment. An eſtabliſhment 
is not ſafe, farther than a _yranny is maintained, 
that terrifies the conſciences of * numbers; 


and ſo makes the judgments of many revolt. 


And this tyranny is inſeparable from an ęſtabliſb- 
ment, for the moſt forcible arguments againſt 


ee teft conclude as Oey againſt an n - 
& nent. 

And yet, Mr. W. . cc it appears, at firſt 
& VIEW, ſo evident that, when a Church and State 
e are. in union, he that cannot give ſecurity 
c to both, for his behaviour may with as 1151 
<< reaſon be deprived of ſome civil advantages, 
de as he, who before the union could not give 
: ſecurity to the State alone d. 

W bat can be the meaning of this concluſion, 
from a tyranny erected? Surely a much better 
ſecurity may be given to the State without a - 
ranny, than with one. This 1 will Paſs over, 
as having neither rhyme nor reaſon in it: but, as 
it ſtands, appears to be a burleſque on the eſta- 
bliſhment. 

In defence of this eftabliſhment and teſt, he 
farther ſais, religion is likely to thrive much 
e better than when left to itſelf r.“ 

The term religion is here uſed, but only in a 
vague ſenſe. It muſt mean true religion, which 
can have no ſuch thing as an union with the State; 


* 


* 


as appears from Definitions I. II. and from che 


q Alliance, &. p. 112. r P. 136. 
| firſt 
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firſt fix Maxims, and alſo the XIth and X lth, — 


And Mr. M. expreſly ſais the ſame thing, in the 
following declaration of his, we'-ingenuouſly 


„ own, that as the eſſence of religion conſiſts in 
« the inward impreſſion it makes upon the mind, 


<< the bringing in members, who make only an 


<. outward profeſſion, is injurious to religion? 
An eſtabliſhment: and a teſt-law muſt of con- 
ſequence. be injurious to religion, as they are 
directly calculated to bring in members, who are 
influenced only by the benefits and privileges 
which the alliance has monopolized. It follows, 
that religion is much more likely to- flouriſh, 
when left to itſelf, than by ſuch an unnatural alli- 
ance, What confuſed ideas muſt he have of 
religion? Religion left to it ſelf Can this be 
the condition of true religion, that has the almighty, 
the eternal God for its Object and patron? Reli- 
gion, whoſe eſſence or being lies in the minds of men, 
and is out of the xen or notice of mortal judges! 
Cannot this thrive without an alliance with the 
civil power, and the ſecurity of all public offices 
of profit and truſt? Is religion capable of any 


ſupport, any nouriſhment, from thele things? 


The bantling that muſt have a worldly wet - nurſe 


to ſuckle it, or it becomes unhealthy, cannot be 


religion! and yet, this writer has repreſented the 
condition of RELIGION to be this Weak,  widiſh, 
and en | 


8. 40. Afier Mr. 1 has made this duy this 
ſtupid declaration about religion, as not likely to 
thrive, if left without the ſupports of an  eſta- 
bliſhment and a teſt- law, he yet aſſerts, that the 
ſupports they afford, are worthleſs and inſigni- 
ficant; and that they can only e the moſt 
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profligatt. and abandoned! his words are theſe— 


« but when theſe rewards and diſcouragements 
<. [of a-teſt-law] are Jo ſmall as to tempt only 
e the moſt: proligate GCE no muy 


u done 


What then are all the public affices of profit 
ad honour, that are guarded by the teſt- law, 


. only fit temptations for the moſt profligate and 
abandoned? This is a very inſolent repreſentation 


of things; and I am afraid that Mr. . has him- 
ſelf felt nuch leſ5 temptations than great numbers of 


theſe public advantages, ſo very powerful, as to 


make him give way through —— frailty: and at 
the ſame time he would iy ar it very ill to be num- 


bered among the moſt profligate and abaodoned. 


There is therefore moſt apparently a falſe biaſs 


clapped on the minds of men, by an eftabliſhment 


and a teft-law. The contrary of which Mr. . 


has not t ſhewn, even in r part of his demonſtra- q 


tion. Go. 
From um premiſſes, we learn, chat the ſecu- 
rity given to the State by thoſe members ho are 
9 into the public adminiſtration, happens 
to be no more than this, namely, that they have 
received the Sacrament. according to fuch an 
b eftabliſhed form: for the very reaſon that they 


could not come at thoſe public benefits, but by 
«ſuch an act of conformity. That is, they 
have, under pretence of public authority, ven- 


tured to throw onen on the authority of 
Jeſus, the Son of God. So that they are bo- 
roughly qualified for all ſuch ſervices as ſhall be 
required of them, — If the ſecurity, given 


dy thezg#-lawto the State, be of a better nature 
than this, a demonſtratien of it would be of ſer- 


t Alliance, &c. p. 136. W 
e 1 | As 
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As things are, it muſt be owned that Mr. . 
has gilded his alliance with rhetorical flouriſhes in 

defence of the rights of conſeience; and has 
_ pleaded againſt all violence and force in matters of 

religion; but he pretends not to ſee any imminent 
danger of debauching the minds of men, by the 
golden wedge and the ſplendid garments. He pre- 
tends ſome ſcrupuloſity indeed about the influence 
rewards and diſcouragements, affixed by a te- lat, 
may have. But then he caſes his conſcience; by 
ſuppoſing them too ſmall to tempt any but the 
moſt profligate and abandoned. 
le likewiſe ſees well enough the tendency of 
this monopoly, by the teſt-law, to make men 
inſincere in that act of religious ,worthip, eating 
bread and drinking wine in thankfulneſs to God, 
for the victory gained over the world and death. 
by the perſon of the crucified Jeſus; as it aſſures 
men of their deliverance. But then he is not ſo 
 Ingenuous as to own, what he knows not how to 
avoid che force of, namely, that the privileges 
monopolized by a teſt- law are , as ſtrongly 
as they can be, both to keep in, and bring over 
more inſincere members than a few; inte the in- 
cloſures of the eſtabliſhment. . And perhaps he 
cannot imagine any one thing, that could more 
influence the minds of men, to make only an 
outward profeſſion of religion, Iſo much to the 
injury of true religion] than this one thing, viz. 

2 Zeft-law, in his very ſenſe of it. Becauſe the 

making of any religious action a qualification for 

civil, worldly advantages, is to prophane and 

abuſe: what is, in its own nature, farred : fo, 
for: Proteſtant Diſſenters to regard their Cbriſtian 
character, as giving them a right to places of 
honour, power, or profit, is to pervert the pure, 
the ſpiritual deſign of the Chriſtiam doctrine, and 
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It may hence be objected, that where a nation 


i by common profeſſion, Chriſtian, how will 


civil government be ſupported, unleſs ſome are 


allowed to ee nn 0 1 ene and 
honour? 07 


I * there is e * to . 
that there will ever be numbers of ſuch who pro- 
feſs the Chriſtian religion, that will remain very 
ſolicitous about theſe things: there will then be 


no want of bands, who will gladly undertake ſuch 


offices: + And moreover; tho? we allow it to be 
every way conſiſtent with the Chriſtian character, 
that order and good government ſhould be ſup- 
ported ; aud that conſequently, perſons of differ- 
ent ranks and ſtations, ariſing from ſuperiority 


45 and ſubordinacy, will be found in civil life; and 


although we further allow, that good Chriſtians 
may exerciſe pawwer for the good of civil Society, 
yet this ſhould. never be the reſult of a religious, 
but of a civil qualification. Which will make as 
great a difference from the ſtate of things which 


Mr. V. introduces, as light makes from dar- 


nes! becauſe what in the one caſe is a violation 


of truth, would in the other caſe be very conſiſt- 
ent with it. But, in a juſt ſtate of things, true 
Cbriſtians would accept of offices from a public 


ſpirit; and by their principles be led to execute 
them, as the miniſters of God, accountable to him 
for their public conduct. They would perceive 
them to be as diſtintt and independent advantages, 


from what are the reſult of the Chriſtian character, 


as their eſtates or titles are; and would; ſee that 
theſe things had no farther connexion with the 
Chriſtian character, than as they uſed them for 
the utility and ea of the public. 

I have never 5 — inſinuate, that. the 
Chriſtian religion condemns, or is in any degree an 
enemy to civil government. It appears, on the 
| & 1 contrary, 
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contrary, to ne the very beſt rules and — | 


ims for the ſupport of it. But then it will by nd 
means ſuffer its profeſſors to make either Givi 


hunours, or power, or any public favours. to be 


the rewards of either its faith or religious practice. 
Here, in one word, I am perſuaded lies the 


diſagreement: between Mr. Ws ee and the 


truth of the caſe. —— | - 

The eagerneſs owns: by ſome Proteſtant Dif- 
ſenters, about places of civil honour and profit, 
I pretend not to vindicate. Their occaſional. con- 
formity 1 as readily condemn, as Mr. W. does. 
And, had they univerſally underſtood the 26ſt, in 
the light I fee it, not a man of them would 
have been found | in any one corporation in the 
Kingdom... And yet I have the charity for 


many of them as to think, they have had the public 


good as their motive. Their attachment to a 
Proteſtant government, and to civil and religious 


Uberty, has been the biaſs upon them. But Why 


ſhould they have gone into ſuch an unreaſonable 
compliance, to qualify themſelves for public ſer- 

vice? I own, I cannot ſee the reaſon of it, and 
am perſuaded it is incapable of defence. If the 
Government ſaw it could not do without them, ſo 
well as with their aſſiſtance, it muſt have been 


the wvi/uom and intereſt of the Government to 


have removed the difficulty from them. And, 
had they unanimouſly refuſed the preſent quali- 
fication, the brand of infamy mult long ere this 
have been removed. But, if the Government 


had no need of them, it is matter of great lamen- 


tation, that ſo many of the public - ſpirited ſhould 


have paid the ſervile compliment; te n me 
ſonable lav. 


* 4 


If the opinions of in nenſand hawk any Gd 4 


dation, who think that the Proteſtant intereſt, 
154 the ſecurity of the Nan royal family, 
| would 
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122 
would with great difficulty, if at all, have been 
preſerved to this day, had it not been for the 
Public ſervice of the Proteſtant Diſſenrers; upon 
this view of things, I ſhould be apt to conclude, 
chat the continuance of the teſt- law in force againſt 

them, is an infamous brand, as it diſcovers the in- 


Of a 'Teſt-Law. 


gratitude of the public. But, whether ſuch con- 
cluſion would be juſt, or not, I rather leave to 
Wels whom 1 it more med,, mee 


OO: Wg der Mr. in, denies that a chf ls can en. 
danger religious liberty. . 

And to this purpoſe he diſtinguiſhes berween 
ths teſt,, and the taking away religious liberty; 


that is, ſais he, freedom to worſhip God, ac- 


5 cording to one's own conſcience, which ſhould 
„ not be taken away on any pretence whatſo- 


„ever. | Nay, he ſais, that he has proved 
. «© the divine dofirine of TOLERATION, or the 


“ right of worſhiping God, according to one's 
C On conſcience.— The two cardinal Principles, 
* on which, as on two hinges, our theory is 
«raiſed and turns, namely, that the State hath. 
*6.. only” the care of bodies, and the Church only 
c the care of ſouls And that each ſociety is 
«© ſovereign and independent of the other, is de- 
© monſtrably deduced the deem 1 8 of 
religious liberty v. ee 

bat there is a alle baſs lapped _ the 
mind of man, by an eſtabliſhment and a teſt-law, 
has been made plain and evident; which, ſo far 
as it operates, does debaſe and inſlave the ſpirit, 
and ſo is detrimental to the intereſts of religious 
Aberty. For who can expect, with any reaſon, to 

have advancements made in knowledge and piety 
uncher an n which _ i a fer- 

Loads. 1697 
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mulary of dogmatic theology, to which all muſt 
conform? But as this cramps and enervates, or 


manacles the human mind in its inquiries, fo it 
muſt be detrimental to religious liberty; ſince this 


muſt have its ſphere of activity enlarged, in pro- - 


Portion to the improvement or enlargement of 
idea and ſentiment.— But an alliance and efta- 
bliſhment muſt confine and limit the mind, as 
r. N. declares, that, when the State by 85 
$6 pion covenanted to. afford the Church 
„ protettion, that Covenant was made to a par- 
<< ficular Church of ont denomination of ſuch 
<« determined doctrine and diſcipline x. 
A convention, made with a particular Church 
of determined doctrine, does plainly ſhew, that 
the convention can be no friend to liberty, that 
is, religious liberty, It cannot be, ſince men are 
tied down to creeds, formula s, rites, ceremonies 
in conforming to which only, they are intitled to 
civil protection, public maintenance, and to all 
places of profit and truſt in the civil ſociety. © | 
The aſſertion then is abſolutely falſe, v:z. that 
a teſt-law cannot endanger religious liberty; unleſs 
we may underſtand Mr. W. 's ſenſe to be, that 
<< true religion is to be found no where but 
< among Marea 1 And then indeed 
Ve might imagine this alliance to be a friend to 
liberty, as it keeps out of the hands of religious 
men thoſe civil honours and profits, that might 
corrupt the moral ſenſe, and in conſequence in- 
jure the cauſe of religious liberty. But, without 


this be his ſenſe, I cannot ſee any truth in his 
| propoſition * . 


a This 


* © ke, &c. p. 8 1 10 
* That ingenious deal ring who has wrote a Second kan 
to the Reverend Mr. Vite, p. 37, ſais, that a rep-al of the 
as teft and ni acts wou r be injurious to the 1 tre 
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This friend of toleration farther ſais, . all 


chat forcing to outward conformity can do, is 
c to make men hypocrites and atheiſts. There- 


<< fore, for the ſake of the ſtate, the profeſſion 
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4 tereſt of Proteſtant Diſſent. or, he is perſuaded. that it would 


, rather izjure than ffrengthen our intereſt; and that as 4 
* 51444 


„ Diſſenter he has never ſolicited the repeal T“. 3 
I differ from this writer; foraſmuch as if the cauſe of Liberty 


would be ſerved by the repeal, and the diſſenting intereſt is in 


ſupport of Liberty, then the repeal mult flrengthen rather than 
zmure that intereſt. —To be under any apprehenſions, on ac- 
count of Proteſtant Diſſenters being put on a level with his 
— other liege Subjects, is to pay them no great com- 
pliment. 001 19 20 


P 
* 


Why ſhould it be {aid or infinuated, that bigh ruſs, public 


offices, © and court-employments are apt to corrupt Proteſtant 
Diſſenters more than others? Is there an abſolute incapacity of 
being yirtuous in high ſtations? If there be, it would be the 
happineſs of all men to bEdebarr'd from them. But if, on 


the contrary, there are men in Society capable of managing 


ten talents with as much fidelity as others can frve or two, 
virtue or religion will not be more endanger'd by a man's 
having. the Fen talen ts, than by the greater numbers having the 
one, the wo, or the fue talents. - . 

Would any man think his conduct juſtifiable, ſhould he re- 
fuſe a large eſtate, which required of him no religious qualifica- 
tion for poſſeſſion, merely becauſe of the greater danger of his 
being corrupted by it, and the peril he ſhould be expoſed unto 


from a ſtate of afluence ? Would not his family complain, and 
ks friends reproach him? oo 9 


To have the tree of knowledge of good and evil guarded, by 
Cherubim and a flaming ſword, from one Sett of loyal Subjects, 


and not from another, is to put men upon an unegual foot of 


trial, with regard both to their Virtue and Loyalty, 

A panic for Diſſenters would be much better grounded, if 
their diſſent was inſeparably connected with a mortifiednels to 
this world. But when many of them, on ſome account or 
other, become occaſional conformifis ; the repeal of the 7%, and 
the removal of every Subſcription of creeds, would be ſo far from 
injuring the diſſenting intereſt, that it would remove all that 
occaſion of offence, all that gui/t that there now is in qualifying 
for civil and other offices: and of conſequence, there would be 
leſs corruption, and very probably a much leſs decay of prac- 


tical religion among them, and in the public. 1 


Alliance, &c. p. 138. 


1 


V * 
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If this be right reaſoning, that, for the ſake of 7 
the State, the profeſſion of religion ſnhould be 


It will not be wide from the purpoſe of theſe expoſitory 
notes, to Caſt one's eye on the Sub/crzption to which diſſenting 
miniſters are obliged, by the laws now in being. The divine 
doctrine of toleration itſelf not giving them any relief, tho' Mr. 
Vs pious Soul is in ** when he ſpeaks of it, the divine 
doctrine of toleration ! I preſume he has his eye upon the act 
of toleration, when he thus exprefles himſelf, But how 
does it deſerve ſuch an high epithet, whilft it obliges men to 
ſabſcribe articles, which are the (peculiar compoſition of the 
eſtabliſhment ?; And this ſubſcription. .impoled on Diflenters, 
is, in order that they may worſhip God, and adminiſter the 
ordinances of ' Chriſt, according to their* own conſciences ! 
And in the doing of which they are not- qualified | for one 
ſingle civil, or Church emolument !- what if the Church of 
England EC os to impoſe Subſcription, as the term of 
communion, on her own members? with what ſhadow of 
reaſon can ſhe claim a right of impoſing a Subſcription on 
'thoſe who are not in her communion ? She cannot plead, that 
this is to ſecure the favour of the State, her ally, to herſelf.— 
And although diſſenting miniſters are not obliged to ſubſcribe 
all her 39 articles, yet, 35 and an half are impoſed. Is there 
a proportion of benefit ſecured to the diſſenters by the Sub- 
-ſeription, ſuch as will amount to eight ninths of her clerical 
advantages? Is there any benefit propoſed If there is not, 
Why this impoſition? Unanimity in religious opinion cannot 
: be ſecured thereby: foraſmuch as the eſtabliſhed clergy them- 
ſelves by ſubſcribing the whole of the articles, ex. animo, are 
. manifeſtly of different Sentiments concerning them, and ever 
will be, whilſt they think at all; and with any freedom 
make their enquiries. . And they all know that theſe articles 
of faith are no farther Chriſtian, than as they agree with the 
doEtriaes of Chriſt, and of his apoſtles. That, to Chrillians, 
there is but one faith, or rule of faith, and that cannot be the 
articles of the Church of England, but the New Teftament. So 
that a man's faith being built on theſe articles, will not prove 
that it is built on the New Teſtament. Nay, this Church has 
in ber XXth article declared, that the believing of her articles 
is not. neceſſary, to Salvation: for ſhe ſais, that the Church 
'$*. ought not to enforce any thing to be believed for neceſſity 
of Salvation.” Yet the ſubſcribing of her articles is en- 
forced. But ſince theſe articles are not neceſſary to be believ'd 
in order to Salvation, how are they articles of faith? or what 
religious end can the enforcing a Subſcription of them ſerve? 
A calm and ſober conſideration of theſe things, would be- 
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free from all outward force and violenee ; by the 
faine ratio it ſhould be free from all bribery and 
corruption: ſince thoſe allurements to outward 


conformity have as great, nay, a much greater 
malignancy in them, in influencing to an hypo- 
critical profeſſion, chan external force or violence 
can have. There ſhould therefore, upon Mr. 
Wi's own principles, be no teſt- la: foraſmuch 
as he thinks the State injured by ſuch meaſures 
as have a tendency to make men hypocrites. The 
State muſt then be injured by that biaſs to out- 
ward conformity and an hypocritical — == M 
which the eſtabliſhment and a teſt-law do mani- 

teſtly produce. 

This is the concern Mr. V. has to prevent any 
meaſures that may tend to make men hypocrites, 
that is to ſay, on the fide of force and external 
violence; but by no means would he have the more 
efficacious meaſures removed, which lie on the 
fide of bribery and corruption] and for no other 
reaſon, but that he hopes to demonſtrate. the 
Equity of a teſt-law. He will give u 

thing, that he can conſiſtently with his Wü 
f bis fc heme of an alliance, and preſerving the mo- 
1 which he would have ſacred to the uſe of 
the Church but, if thoſe reaſonings be ever 
ſo ſtrong againſt his monopoly, he will by no 
means allow of their weight. _ -. | 
If any one will but caſt his eye on Max. VIII, | 
he may greatly divert himſelf with a view of che 
cv * 4 8. being W a common zr bier, 


eme the eſtabliſhed Clergy; ; and the removal of this evil from 
their diſſenting, Chriftian brethren, would be to their ever- 
laſting honour. Fines, impriſonment, the great excommunicas . 
tion hanging over the heads of pious and peaceable Chriſtians, 
mefely for not ſubſeribing theſe articles, will not allow one to 
look upon the 47 -f OE, as N ai vine . Mr. IW. 
; gage wake it. ES 4 53 
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endowed with impartiality enough © fairly to ap- 


< ply the rule of Right. — When, by the z2f- 


«< law, the Magiſtrate is to confine his protec- 
tion and all his favours to one ſelt in the com- 


«© munity, that has inveigled him into an ande, 
c for this very end and purpoſe! 
It is very merrily told us, that religion could 
ce not operate with ſufficient efficacy without ſuch 
4 an arbiter, endowed with /o much impartiali- 


ty z]! When I contemplate ſuch glaring ab- 


Fonds, and manifeft contradictions, laid down 
in Mr. V.'s Alliance, IJ am led to conclude, that 
he could not have more effectually deftroyed all 
credit to his ſcheme, as a profeſſed defence of an 
eftabliſhment and a teſt- lat; or have made theſe 
things more the ſubject of ridicule, had he la- 
boured out a long age in the employment. 
Religion could not operate with ſufficient efficacy 


without ſuch an arbiter as the civil Magiſtrate, 


endowed with impartiality enough fairly to apply 


the rule of right , when, by the alliance and 2. 
law, none muſt have a claim to his protection 


| ana favour, but his dear ally! _ 
But this ſophiſtical Writer will have it, that 


<< the pain, inflicted by the teſt-law, is no more 


<< than neceffary to repel the evil of diverſity of 
« ſes in the adminiſtration *.** 

_ Upon his own principles, no ſuch law ought 
to have place. Since the Magiſtrate has it not 
„in his province to take notice of opinions, or 
to reward them: reward not being one of the 
e ſanctions of civil ſociety.” Conſequently no 
regard ſhould be had to opinions in the Magi- 
ſtrate's conferring favour. When I ſay no re- 
gard ſhould be had to opinions, I mean religi- 
01 e as I underſtand Mr. W. —for Mah. 


"M See Max, viii. 2 &c. P. 124. 
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— Providence - over the. world, rey 2 


| difference between moral good and evil. For theſe 


principles are allowed to be the care of the Magi- 
ſtrate to protect, ſupport, and cheriſn. Such 
opinions therefore as are ſubverſive of all order, 

rule, and government, are inconſiſtent with the 
three principles of natural religion, and ſo cannot 

be religious opinions. But religious opinions 
cannot be ſubverſive of the peace of civil ſoriety: 
unleſs rendering to Ceſar the things that be C- 


far*s——or paying tribute to whom tribute is due, 


cuſtom to whom cuſtom is due, fear to whom fear, 
bangur to whom honour, ſhould be myurious to 
ſociety. . The Chriſtian, who is under the di- 
rection of the Goſpel ſcheme of truth, is guided 
by love unconfined, Ns benevolence he 
will do nothing through frife-or vain-glory, but 

in. owlineſs of mind, He will efteem others more 


ich than himſelf. He will habitually deteſt all 


Proud, , haughty, . ſelfiſh, monopolizing principles 


and aims. He will expreſs meekneſs. and humi- 


tity ! Surely then the Chriſtian principles and aims 


cannot be ſubverſive of the PD: and order of 
civil ſociety. 


The particular . in ſentiment can 


never be religious ſentiment, in a true and pro- 


per ſenſe, if they influence men to contrary views 
and purſuits. For when any ſeek beir,0wn [or | 
this can be ſaid of any ſociety] and not the com- 


fort, the reputation, and honour of others, they 


act not as Chriſtians: Nor can any ſociety, tho? 


ever ſo large, who monopolize all protection and 


favour to themſelves, have the leaſt claim to the 


character of Chriſtian. 


— ——— ——— 


Yet Mr. W. is afraid of 0 a of reli- 
* gious ſocieties 1 in having equal privileges. 


4 ; ; 
1 « : | a 1 
1 l ; 
. ; 


But, 
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But, if he means, by diverſity of religious ſoci- 
erier, men Who embrace one and the ſame religi - 


on, men wulio are agreed in owning the ſame Head, 
and in profeſſing to be governed by the ſame 


rule, the diverſity of ſentiment, in matters of ſpe- . 


culation, will no way diſqualify them | for equal 
privileges. And truly Mr. W. will make no 
diſtinction in favour of the different /eFs out of 


the eſtabliſhment ; they ſhall only have him 
prove for them the divine doctrine of toleration, 


which they ſhall equally enjoy; tho? their mem- 
bers, when collected together, may happen to be 
far greater than that ſect in alliance: for it is ſuf- 
ficient with him that the ſect which has the ma- 


jority claim an alliance with the State. So that 


the particular differing ſentiments of this eſtabliſb- 
ed ſect may be, as it ſhall happen, more ſordidand 
Baſe than as can be found in any other ſect. Nay, 
this potber he makes againſt divers religious ſects 
having equal privileges, might, in the true me- 
thod of forming a judgment of things, be as well 
pleaded againſt his own Church Society having 
equal privileges for its members; ſince there is 
Perhaps as great difference in religious ſentiment 
among thoſe who make up the eſtabliſhed ſect, 

as there is between any of the non- conforming 
ſects; or between any of theſe and the eſtabliſh- 
ment, with regard to their general characteriſtic 
differences. Moreover, the taking in to an alli- 
ance with the State any one Chriſtian ſociety, from 
the very reaſoning of this Writer, muſt be the 
Bane of that ſociety, as religious; and, therefore, 
a diverſity of ſects profeſſing the ſame religion 
ſhould have equal privileges in the ſame Stats. 
For, D 

9 deny them equal privileges, by vertue of 
an eber and a et lauv, is to defeat — 
c en 
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| 130 Of 4 Teſt-Law. . 
end of civil government, as appears from 
Maxim II. nr. IV, V. VI, VIII, and XI. 
by Max. II, Security to the temporal liberty and 
of man is the only end of civil govern- 
ment. But the reſt-law, as Mr. W. has defined 
z, gives the lie to this Maxim. And, by Max. VI, 
— civil Magiſtrate's office directly leads him 
to protelt, cheriſh, and 'propagate the three fun- 
damental articles of natural religion. — But how 
does he protect, cberiſpb, and propagate theſe, 
which are profeſſed with as much purity and 
ahivity by the non- conforming ſects, as by the 
eſtabliſned ſect? And yet che Magiſtrate is 'ren- 
dered incapable of protecting, cberiſping, and pro- 
Pagating cheſe principles; as his prozetizon! and 
ayour are confined to the major ſect, the Church. 
This very conſideration overturns all the foun- 
dations of Mr. W. 's ſchettie, and ſhews him to 
be a moſt inconſiſtent Writer, and his eftabliſh- 
ment and tet-law to be directly ſubverſive of the 
only end of civil government, and of that which 
ahe Magiſtrate's office dire#ly leads him to do. 
Mhere is, or can be the equity of this none. 


poly' For as a religious ſociety, in the words of 
Mr. Vi, the Church, as ſuch, cannot be proved 


to have more friendly and catholic principles 
than the other ſects have: nor any quali firalibus 
that ariſe by vertue of thee dogmatic f formularies 
of theology, that render its members capable 
of executing offices of profit and truſt; more 
for the good of ſociety, or of the State any 5 
Perſons therefore of large capacities and merit, 

who are profeſſors of the three fundamental prin- 
ciples of natural religion, and who do not own 
a foreign juriſdicbion, have an undoubted claim 
to the Magiftrate's favour; and to hinder him 
ſrom employing fuch in > noms offices, is to you 
that 
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hat his office leads him directly to protect, che- 
riſn, and propagate theſe principles. And yet, 
after all, 1 am far from envying the majority any 
of thoſe privileges which they have a right to, con- 
ſiſtent with the claims of good ſubjects. But, if they 
have an eſtabliſhment, furely it ſhould not be at- 
tended with a teſt-lato, nor with an obligation on 
any of its members to ſubſcribe articles that are 
of doubtful ſenſe or meaning. Such impoſitions 
can never ſerve the intereſts of true religion, nor 
be conſiſtent with the good of civil ſociety. 
And although it may be thought that L am — 
ing for the introduction of Proteftant Diſſent 
2 places of profit and truſt, I am fully per- 
fuaded, that their having fuch places would 
not nals} them more religious men; nor, from 
numbers of them ſo employed, would their ſo- 
cieties appear with greater reputation, as religi- 
ous ſocieties. On the contrary, 1 am fully per- 
ſuaded, that occaſional conformity has not only 
mewn chat a: »worldly ſpirit too much prevail- 
eth among Protęſtant Diſſenters, but it has 
2 o the 55 of real 7 N 
among: them. 

It would therbfores 1 imagine, be tbh more 
for! ths: intereſt of wed gion, both in the major 
oy minor Tects, ro have no VERN 51 to _ 
| "And Frkel il dvinages of ae ro- 
fie, Ec. muſt be monopolized; fo God's ſake, 
let us have full toleration, which Mr. V. has ſo 
often ſpoken of, as a bivixg thing. Let us 
have it free from all impoſition, and from all 
ſubſcription. And what is more neceſſary {even 
on the plan of this Writer] than that all ſubſcrip- 
ions to articles of faith ſhould be removed ? 
When neither the magiſtrate, either in alliance or 
out & of it, can be a judge of religious ſentiment, 
a 2 in 
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in any man! Nevertheleſs, by the act of toleration 
itſelf, the. Proteſtant Diſſenting-Miniſter is not ſet at 
liberty from erg rer to a Fan pern 


\ OY 43. N.. . yet a eben opinions do 
« directly and neceſſarily affect the peace of 


"6 ſociety, they then come within the Magiſtrates 


juriſdiction.— The opinions, Which a fe- 
lau makes matter of diſqualification, direct- 


* ly and neceſſarily | der 2 "_ _ Bau 


Aer et tere 75 Bad 

But what opinions are theſe ? Are they any 
of the three principles of natural — that 
men deny? No; why then, if they are agreed in 
theſe, the Magiſtrate 8 juriſdiction cannot reach 


them, as Mr. . has aſſured us. See Maxims IV, 


V, VII, and XI. His buſineſs only extends to 


the care of theſe three, for be is n judge f opi- 


nions . and, Mi he. _ be ui Neſs Sond 
But nen are wa dee e directly — 
neceſſarily affect the peace of ſociety ? I will give 
as fair an anſwer as 1 can collect from this x Piece 
of Mr. W.'s. It is rather a /ing/e:opmion, 
than a number of them; namely, an opinion 
4 hich the other Sects have formed, that they 
% have a: claim in nature, truth, reaſon, and 
« equity, to equal favour and equal. protection 
from the civil magiſtrate with the major ſect; 


<< as they can claim, at leaſt, equal loyalty; equal | 


virtue, equal capacity. for public ſervice,”” 
This, this is the damnable opinion, this is che 


deteſtable hereſy that threatens the peace of the 


State! And, if the civil Magiſtrate does not con- 
ſent to indulge the majority, the greater ſect, in 
n a re __ nan. _ ** non- ee 
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—— — 


ing ſects, ſhe, the Church, will threaten. the Sate 
with the reſuming the exerciſe of her SUPREMACY. 
See Max. xiii. 2 eb K * 


* 


FS. 44. To ſoften the unrighteous meaſure, 
this Writer tells us, that the diſqualification is 
no puniſhment, becauſe the will is not concerned 
sit is then only a brand of miſchief, and not of 
crime. And therefore the „imply repelling muſt 
be called reſtraint, and not puniſhment <,** — 
1 tender and cautious thou great Caſu- 
e Never- 


e Alliance, &c. p. 1 -- RES : 

d Mr. bite does not ſeem quite ſo nice and critical as his 
brother Warburton ; for, when it has been objected againſt 
_ communicating with the Church of Erg/a:d, ** that it has 
often ſhewn a perſecuting ſpirit.” White ſais, PTis well 
„ he can't ſay, it has ſhewn a dividing ſpirit, and actually 
divided itſelf by an open fchiſm from a ound part of the 
« Catholic Church. -That indeed would have been an 
«© unanſwerable reaſon for diſſenting But what intelli- 
gent Chriſtian or ſenſible man would ever ſay, that its having 
often ſhewn a perſecuting ſpirit was a plain reaſon for dil- 
e ſenting from it? Did the Church perſecute at any time its 
% own'members ?”— Letter iii. p. 62,63. EIA 


This quotation is expreſſive of the mind of the Writer, with-. 


out mincing the matter at all—and ſhews, that perſecution is 
not to be compared with chin or when compared with it, 
is truly a venial ſin.— And, as to this, truly the Church did 
never perſecute herſelf . Who would not readily ſwallow 
this man's arguments for conformity? Their ſpirit and force 
are the very ſame, as if they came from the Yatican.—Here 
is no ſuch thing, as diſqualification being no paniſhment——and 
a brand of miſchief, not of crime but in plain Exgliſh, perſe- 
cution is a harmleſs, or lawfal thing, when compared with 
ſchiſm and the Church never perſecutes, her own mem: 
bers. What a bleſſed tender thing is ſhe ! Vet it happens that 
our own hiſtories will furniſh us with moſt flagrant proofs of 
the Church of E. perſecuting her own members / hundreds of 
godly miniſters excommunicated, and their families with 
them expoſed to want, in Charles the Ift's reign, and above 
twenty fined and cenſured, for not bowing at the name of Feſus. 
Can Mr. White be ignorant of the diabolical treatment Alex. 


Leighton 
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Of a Teſts Law 


Neverth eleſs, Pain is an idea commion both 
to reſtraint” and - puniſhment; for every re- 


19 Araint of a rational agent has ſome degree of 


** pain attending it?. 


Yet, no more is inflicted by a teſt· lato, than 

« is neceſſary to repel the evil of diverſity of 

«c Sects in the adminiſtration z and conſequently 
« it is a reftraint only f“ A 

Who but Warburton could have made this 


| diſtinction between puniſhment and reſtraint, for 
the eaſe of tender conſciences? The diſqualif- 
cation is not a puniſhment no, no, — it is o 


a reſtraint! And why can it not be reckoned a 
puniſhment ? Why truly, becauſe the perſon diſ- 
qualified cannot be proved a criminal ; his will is 
not concerned in the reaſon of the diſqualification: 
He may therefore be conſidered as an innocent, 
nay, as an honeſt, virtuous, worthy man, not- 
withſtanding his diſqualification. 

But for what reaſon is it called 4 * EE 2 
Why, becauſe it is a brand of miſchief, and not 
of crime! — The term miſchief is ſo very . 
ſolete, that I cannot well give the etymology of it; 
—however, by the term reftraint ned 
with it, I ſhould reckon that it ſignified: ſome- 
thing like a curb hit put into the mouths of crea- 
tures, by which they are diſabled from eating the 
corn and hay of the public. But tho? I have got 
ſo good a ſenſe of the term miſchief, and have ſo 


happily ſettled the idea that belongs to it, yet I 


am wretchedliy puzzled with * term refer eines 


Leighton had from the i impious Land! ! Fey has he no faith in 
the 4# of Uniformity, and its effects, when above 2000 wor- 


thy miniſters were fined, imprifoned, &c. ? Did he never 


read that a papiſt, the E. of Cafi main, upbraided the Church 
of England for her cruelties towards. her own members, as 
worſe than Romiſb ?P— | 


* bow, * p. n 6. 804 | 
i 9 955 - for 
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—— Ab en - - if applied to men, it ſeems to 
offer ſome violence to the liberty, of free agents. 
And this Chriſtian Writer is very tender of the 
rights of conſcience ; xay, of the civil liberties of 
men; ſince by Max, II. he has made it the only 
end of civil government to ſecure the TEMPORAL, 
liberty and property of man. If this re- 
ſtraiut, intended by the teſt-law, does not import 
the eternal liberties and properties of men, but, 
in the common acceptation of the word, the 
liberties and properties of men in lime, or in this 
preſent life; for this I ſhould think he means by 
temporal, and if ſo, then I find it difficult to un- 
derſtand the word reſtraint, in any conſiſtency 
with the reaſoning of this Writer: ſince, when 
it is applied to men, it ſeems to offer ſome vio- 
lence to their temporal liberties, as free agents: 
for it ſnews, that, notwithſtanding the reſtraint, 
they would eat, if they could. —— Yet, ſurely 
the brand of miſchief, the curb, cannot be ſo 
underſtood, foraſmuch as the will is not con- 
cerned, | 
One 1 be inclined to think that Mr. I. 
borrowed his ideas from an obſervance of men's 
putting rings into the ſnouts of hogs, to hinder 
them trom rooting up the earth, when ſeeking 
their food - or elſe, from yokes being put on the 
necks of beaſts, or the logs of wood Fenced. to 
the legs of horſes, to prevent their leaping into 
forbidden paſtures. It is a brand of miſchief, 
and not of crime, He muſt have formed 
bis ideas from the brutes, and applied the re- 
ſemblance of reſtraint to men, forgetting that 
they were rational, who were out of the eſtabliſn- 
ment, and under the reſtraints of a teſt-law :. and 
this confuſion of ideas he was led into, from the 
great reſemblance that there is between thoſe re- 
"_ of. horſes, Sc. and thoſe of the Non- 


4 © conformiſt-, 
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1 confermiſſe,who are, by the _ of the 6ſt. lacv, 
kept from grazing on State - paſtures. But when 
he made the compariſon, and ſaid, that he will 
was not concerned in the diſqualification, and yet, 
that the will of man was concerned in making the 
diſqualification, and that it is in manifeſt viola- 
tion of men's natural rights, and of the temporal 
liberties of men, he forgot himſelf - - - - ſo that, 
if there ſhould be found nothing criminal in the 
reſtrained,” but only a miſchief, it muſt, in the 
rruth of things, be more chan a miſchief in the 
reſtrainer m. 
And yet, „as to the difference dende re- 
e ftraint and puniſhment, they have both one idea 
„* common to them, YE PAIN, when ap- 
<< plied to rational beings. So that the conſo- 
lation Mr. V. would give, by the diſtinction, is 
but a mere bubble: for my own part, I freel 
conſent, that he ſhall take his cordial back again; 
and let miſchief ſtand for crime, and reſtraint for 
puniſhment ;, ſince I fear that the will is concerned. 
For, if it was not, I ſee no reaſon for the re- 
ſtraint. And if the State cannot be ſecure with- 
out a zeſi-law, by which the civil Magiſtrate 
muſt confine his protection and - favour to one 
member, without any paternal regard to any of 
the other members, the alliance and teſt-law muſt 
e*en ſtand ſupported on fuch a foundation as 
Mr. V. has laid for it. But is not the inſolence 
of this major ſe very ſhocking, viz. * that, if the 
«© State don't thus gratity its unreaſonable de- 
* mand, it will n its N and exert 
ie. 
It would be. very bg in Mr. V., aun! 
8 he but write Notes on his own Alliance. I dare 
ſay it would give him as much reputation as thoſe 
Notes, written on Butler's Hudibras, have done 
chat een Divine, Dr. n He would, one 
| might 


( 
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ne det 1500 ci Csdigen of terror 
and danger that would ariſe to the State by the 
Church's TAKING BACK HER SUPREMACY .—— 
And how the reſignation of it has merited ſuch an 

engroſsment of public protection and favour!— 
Till then, theſe ſoleciſms will remain in his Come 
of an alliance, namely, that religion, if eſta- 
2 bliſhed and Protected, by a teſt- law, only be- 
e cauſe it is the true religion; then opinions 
are encouraged as opinions. And hence it 
* follows, (I.) that an eſtabliſhment is unjuſt, 
* becauſe the Magiſtrate has no right to judge, 
„ as a Magiſtrate, which is the true religion. 
„ (2.) Becauſe, if he could, he has no right to 
<< reward its followers, or to diſcourage its oppo- 
£ ſers. And ſuch an eſtabliſhment is abſurd, it 
being impoſſible, that the end 00 it i rag be 
* drm 5 See A XV. 91 
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0 45. This1 is moſt bree a iſhed v view of ; 
the convention or contract; namely, that the State 
has made a Sind bargain. It knows nothing at 
all, is no manner of judge whether the Church, 
which it has taken into union or alliance, is a true, 
or a falſe Church — a Chriſtian, or an Anti- 
chriſtian one. And hence one would be tempted. 
to conclude, that ſuch a contract was not valid 
in law, much leſs in equity. Muſt a man bind 
himſelf, at all hazards, to protełꝭ, defend, and 
ſupport, cheriſh and indulge with all his favours, 
an ally, of whoſe character and temper, of whoſe 
views and aims he is no judge? 
And what is yet more unaccountable, if poſſi- 
ble, the State muſt do this, becauſe the Church | 
has reſigned up all her ſupremacy and indepen- 
dency; which may as well, for aught the State 
knows, intend the Church's impotency as any 
1 Fer e muy be no other than a 9 
0 
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of all her ſpirituality, innocency, and virtue 3 or 
may be nothing more than a mere phantom. If 
it be any bete it mult, be a reſignation. of her 
erency to the riches, honours, and pleaſures 
of chis world : foraſmuch as her contempt. of 
them, her victory over, the world, is all the in- 
dependency and ſupremacy that the true religion or 
Church can boaſt; which is the effect of that 
divine principle faith. So that the reſignation 
muſt be infinitely dangerous to the Church herſelf, 
as it is her poiſon, her death · wound. And it 
muſt alſo be very injurious to the State, as by the 
alliance, thus made, it has a great number of its 
ſubjects quite ſtripped of their religious character, 
in order to be thus pampered in its boſom. 
Mr. M. has adapted his ſcheme full as well 
for Popery or Paganiſm, as for Chriſtianity z, 
and, without doubt, ſome have thus underſtood 
him : nay, it 1s to be hoped, ſome have rewarded 
him for his demonſtration of the neceſſity and equity 
of an eſtabliſhed religion and a teſt-law, _ 
To conclude theſe expoſitory notes, this Church- 
man ſais, Henceforth we hope to hear no 
< more of the injuſtice of civil — on a 
4 ſect which holds nothing peculiar that can in- 
Juriouſly affect the State. To which I ꝑre- 
ſume to tell him openly, chat to abridge a citizen 
of his civil rights, for matters of opinion, as they 
ſtand between the conroRminG {ef and the non- 
conforming Proteſtant ſetts, is a manifeſt violation 
of the reaſon and truth of things, and of the law 
of nature. That it appears to be ſo from his own 
principles. And that, inſtead of a demonſtration 
of the contrary, which is pretended to in his 
Title-page, there is, in his ſophiſtical performance, 
great confuſion of Ts and "_—_—_ like a 


15 Alliance, xc. p. 723. de k 
: emoan- 


07 a Teſt- Lat 
demonſtration of any one pate of his ſcheme. 


That, inſtead of doing honour to that Church 
whoſe eſtabliſhment he would defend, and in 


whoſe favour- he would for the equity and 
neceſſity of a teſt-law, he has thrown a load of 
reproach and ſcandal upon her, by denying truth 
to be her aim, andby RAY Hou Her the 6 
tation of a ey od locicty.””: — 


| Theſe Notes the Aging 3 3 Mr r. W. 
look upon, as written in compliance with his 
on requeſt, delivered in his Title page, 
in the words of Lacratins, 


— perpende : : et, | 115 vera e 
Dede manus : aut, f Jai 5 accingere contra. 1 
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Some Reflexions may very naturally be made 


from the Expoſitory Notes, well ſupported 
by Mr. Warburton's Principles; aa 
HAT a lover: of truth has no 
reaſon to pride himſelf with being 


WW; 14 


a member of an efabliſhed Church, whether Eng- 


liſh, or Scoich, Italian, or Gallican; ſince truth 


is not the aim of aneſtabliſhment. Too many 


imagine that there is greater ſecurity of their final 
happineſs from being within the pale of an eſta- 


bliſnment, tho' religion is no other than a per- 
ſonal thing; and has its whole importance from 


the ſoul's commerce and intercourſe with its Maker: 
and altho* no acts of homage can be acceptable to 


the Deity, but ſuch as correſpond to thoſe ſenti- 


ments which ariſe in us from a meditation on the 
divine perfections, and thoſe relations which we 
ſtand in to God. For ſais Dr. IEFTERYS, Arch- 
deacon of Norwich, No man, or company of 
«<< men whatſoever, can make any part of true 
religion: and if any thing be made by men, 
and impoſed as religion, it is not true religion 
but ſuperſiition. And ſuch ſuperſtition, or 
s falſe religion, men have made, and have mixed 
that falſe religion of their own making, with 


e the true religion which God made. The 


« Pagans did fo with natural religion: the Jews 
and Samaritans did fo with the Moſaical reli- 
28 Sion: and the Papiſts have done ſo with the 


* See his Religion of the Bible, Sect. 22, 
« Chriſtian 


Reflexions- 141 
„ Chriſtian religion. — Truth is eternal and 


immutable, and therefore can have no 


dence on any human eſtabliſhment whatſoever. 
Beides, the mind or conſcience is the ſacred, 


— 
_ 


unalienable property of every man; ſo that it can 
admit of no foreign dominion or authority, but 
can only be bound religiouſiy by truth, it can ac- 
knowledge no . Moi the n r the 
0 of * 8 F d dn 7 


Fm, 


? 


5 601 p ts £ ' 1447 ? | 


5 NN II. Raligien! is no other than an imita- 
lien or obedience. of God. For which reaſon no 
man can have right. apprehenſions of religion, 

Who has wrong apprehenſions of God. But the 
moral law is a tranſcript of the moral perfections 
F God, namely, his holineſs, righteouſneſs, and 
goodneſs; therefore religion is an imitation or 
obedience of him. So, that, all authority, which 
diverts the religious veneration and awe of 
the human mind from che one object of religious 
regard, is injurious to truth or religion. Hence 
neither truth nor utility can be the foundation of 
an human eſtabliſnment, in the ſenſe of religion. 
And of the truth of this Mr. V. is conſcious, ſince 
he has diſcovered ſo much concerij to preſerve 
the rights of Conſcience, free from any obligation 
by an eſtabliſnment. Nor need we any human 
bane for ſais the aforementioned: ex- 


cellent Writer Dr. Feffeny, * „The moral law is 


60 the Jaw. of our nature: this- religion we are 
. made to, by that modeſty, tenderneſs, - and 
<< ingenuity, which are natural to men, and fun- 
damental to the great duties of ſobriety, righ- 
4 teouſneſs, and godlineſs. Nor can ang man 
„of an improved underſtanding become gr olly 
& wicked and irreligious, till theſe — prin- 
66 << ciples are ſpoiled by violent and unnatural 
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2:42 Reflexions. 
n practice h. the very ſpirit, ef Dr. Wh 
mon 10431403. DAR £919 
The Statute laws of our own nation owe their 
energy and efficacy to the dignity of natural con- 
ſcience: they make their appeal to that viceperent 
of God in man, and manifeſtly in all cafes where 
- oaths are required; which is an obvious acknow- 
ledgment that the religion of the man is 1 
Whereas, if an eſtabliſhment had any u 
termining the religion of the man, 1 would be 
ſufficient to render their teſtimony valid, that men 
were known to be the members of an eſtabliſh- 
ed Church. The public utility of an eſtabliſh- 
ment, contended for, cannot then have any thing 
to do with religion; ' Moreover, religion being 
no other than an imitation or obedience of God, 
and man being his creature, made by him for 
the purpoſes of religion, it cannot be that he 
any thing eſſential to ſupport the 
character, which has not the evidence of divine 
- anthority. But nothing buman can be 
ſaid to have ſuch evidence; therefore human 
eftabliſhments cannot de in aid of religion. n 


go eo 


tend not to determine farther than Mr. Wi's rea- 
ſonings have led me, yet it is demonſtrably Plain, 
that a te. la muſt be unjuſt and iniquitous.— 
For, (1.) If we ſnhould underſtand, with him, 
that the eſtabliſhed religion is the true religion 


-{tho*,; by the way, truth was not the aim of 


the eftabliſument! J then, a fetlaw mono- 
pokzing all the protection and favour of the State, 
is to animate the Church with a principle and view 
n Where neee, ve ww: Err oy our 


" at * Dr Tt o KL 1 


2 0 50 bp I oli. " 2 vu, ; 2. 
religion. 


f 


21 Reflex." III. eee uſt an eſtabliſtiment 
«may? be to a State, or to crvil policy, which I pre- 
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religior "The Hiſpufition” to engroſs all public 
mo and favour, is, in itfelf, a vicious diſ- 


Nr rw. incomp atible wi '# A religious cha- 


he teft- 5 fo far from being the re- 

Ar and credit, is the diſgrace hy ſcandal 
of any eſtabliſhment. It is un nut and iniquitous, 
(2.) If we fopp poſe,” as Mr. . has done, that 
true religion lies among Non-conformi fs; foral- 
much Th "the "reaſon e tht alliance is, that 
the civil Magiſtrate may be choſen as a com- 
mon arbi te hat has pay Bally enough fair- 
h to apply tht" rule of Ys Wag — But, if this 
be the e 8 of the: agiſtrate, with what 
truth does he” ſupporr it by giving all his favours, 
and making over all his protection, to one party 
only, to the extluſion of all the reſt? Will their 


| being the greater member defend this his cha- 


; Hacer? It will. do very well upon the ſcheme of 
Hobbs: and; if I miſtake not, Mr. V. has 
pretty well copied after that Aale. chriſtian Philo- 
 Topher. | Their ſchemes tally ; for what Hobbs 
has ſaid of power, ſeems to be the %s of Mr. 
N. s eſtabliſhment. The ſniguity of a teſt-law, 
(3.) is manifeſt, in the Polt inden of a ſolemn 
Tite to a profane purpoſe. (4. From its being 

The Bait or | allitrement to hypocriſy; of rer“ 
Mr. V. has been aware, and has endeavoured 
to elude the force; but with little ſucceſs. (5.) 
Civil advantages, annexed to the profeſſion of 
the Chriſtian religion, 5 ow one evidence i it 
originally. had of its W 68 
© Reflex: 1v. The fate cannot en receive 
benefit, any more than reputation, by a teſt-law ; 
lince it is not calculated to ſecure the virtue or 
piety of any of its officers or ſervants, —— The 
natural tendency of the preſent teſt is to make 
men irreligious : for it 1 can eat and drink 


bread 
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d wine, ſeparated for a religi 


brance of the death of Teſus, in order to qualify 
me for ſome place of worldly profit and truſt ; 
Magiſtrate [who, has no manner, of concern in 
matters of religion, as Mr. V. affirmeth, ] 1 
can then make any other religious thing ſubſervi- | 
ent to my worldly views. —— And, if I can 
allow the Magiſtrate to alter the deſign of one 
another. And, inaſmuch as I Hud the Church. 
Barons giving their ſuffrage to this proſtitution, 5 
SE: 31 mY . in AS $. * 
If 1 regard them as miniſters of religion, I may 
with as much caſe admit of the corporeal preſence | 
of Jeſus with thoſe elements, as of a, worldly 
and civil intention in the uſe of them. The virtue 
and piety of men muſt be relaxed in the natural 
tendency of the /acramental teſt, There cannot 
therefore be any manner of ſecurity: given to the 
ſtate by ſuch a proſtitution. But, on the con- 
Dire nenne 
trary, it would bid much fairer fot, the public ſe- 
curity, it, only fuch men were, admitted into 
POR employments, who difcoyer | a reverence 
F Cod, and of "efus, in and by an unblameable 
MII 31621 q * £7 O11 IR de 3s 4 11 1 | Ig. GS \ 7 
moral conduct. NMen who fezt God, are the 
D 452545 % © R eine 9 13 4. 1 
Akelieſt men in the whole community,to, honour 
ee 418 May 741 2.3 II 4 1 
the King, * 
232 £4345 4 SID dF. 
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E er ao n l 
ele V. It muſt follow, that yirtuous, and 
Bonet men being the et jubjes in any ſtate, 
theſe (if any) have the fit 175 to protection: 
and not a majority of good, bad, and indifferent, 
to. the excluſion of all the reſt» Nor is it in- 
"curbent on any good Government to make, over 
its favour to any one party of its ſubjects. Reli- 
Zinn will make men good ſaljelis: and fo far 
They deſerve the protection of the ſtate. But, 
dick it is not in the power of che ate to make 


men religious, it ſhould be left in its power 
to encourage and protect men that are ſo. But | 
by a teſt-lam, as Mr. V. has largely ſhewn us, 1 
* hands of the Magiſtrate are tied up, and 
it is at his peril that he does protect and encourage Il 
any. but thoſe in the alliance: for, if he ſhould, 
the Church will reſume her $SUrREMAcCyY! —— 
Whether this be good policy, or a righteous 
meaſure, muſt be left to the judgment of every 
| perſon, who is willing to canvas the ſubject with 
care and impartiality. | | 
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7 1 VI. As ee diſcouragements, 
| and arbitrary inequalities reſpecting privileges and 
immunities, are the occaſion of pride, arrogance, 
and inſolence on the one hand, and of envy and 
uneaſy reſentments on the other, is it not demon- 
ſtratively plain, that the removal of the zeft-law 
muſt take away the reaſon of ſo much offence? 
The conſequence of which muſt be a greater flow 
of benevolence, charity, and good-will among 
Proteſtants. Whether this would not_be the 
moſt proper meaſure to ſtrengthen the hands of 
his Majeſty Kine GROROxR's friends, and loyal 
ſubjects; whether it would not be greatly to the 
reputation of the civil Magiſtrate ; whether it 
would not be much for the honour of the Clergy 
to proincte it, I humbly refer to the r : 


| Reflex. VII. Nothing but the BintR can be 
the rule. of faith and religious practice to Chriſt- 
ians. And every one is to judge for himſelf of 
that rule ; and no other can judge for him. For 
fo fais e in his Religion of Proteſt- 
ants, p. 44. Every man is to judge for him- 
— with the judgment of diſcretion, and to 
cChuſe his religion firſt, and then his Church 
an And the rule whereby he is to er hig 
; oh choic 
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146 RNefleriohs. ; 
*« choice, if he be a natural man, is venſon; if 
— he be a Chriſtian, Scripture. == But that 
ie there is any man, or any company of men, 
td be judge for all men, that we deny.” 
Hes TS; and Synods both underſtood and 
honeſtly practiſed upon this principle, their bu- 
.fineſs would have been only to have declared a- 
.gainft, all power of decrecing of determining for 
Others in matters of faith and religious practice. 
| And would but all Chriſtians, who diſown any 
3 human authority, unite in ſupporting the right 


— 


Seo 
(* 
28 ** 


ol private judgment, they would preſerve the 
E © dignity of the Chriſtian name, by holding the 
unity of. the ſpirit in the bond of love and peace. 


© But whillit men have worldly intereſts to ſerve 
g 2 this or * other mode of worſhip, what can 
be expected. but, that Chriſt ſhould be erutified 
 « afreſh, and put to. an pts owe! "3s #3477 5OR 
Ihe paſſions and prejudices of men are ſtrong; 
and eſpecially, when riveted by inveterate'cuſtorn, 
"which has annexed temporalities to a particular 
. profeſſion : Beides, the dependencies on the State 
created thereby. Theſe things make it highly 
improbable that there ever will be, till Chrift's 
perſonal appearance, a manifeft ſeparation of this 
world from what is called the Church ; ——never- 
theleſs, this will never become the leaſt proof of 
the reaſon of an union; but, fo long as an alliance 
continues, in the very reaſoning of Mr. V, it 
will demonſtrate his Church and Chriſt's King- 
dom to be two oppoſite things: for he ſais, 
lt is impertinent in a Church to aim at riches, 
* honours, powers; becauſe theſe are things 
„Which, as a Church, ſhe” can neither uſe nor 
receive profit from, To imagine theſe fit 
« accommodations for a Church, as ſuch, is as 
« idlea fancy as that of them who were for build- 
ing ſumptuous tabernacles for the three great 
: 25 «© meſſengers 
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Reflexions. ==. 
«c meſſengers of God, at the trans = 0 
Whilſt therefore the Church, as à Ch 
Joys theſe, and under no. other appellation than 
the Church, and has no pretence of claim but 
as a Church, or a majority in alliance with the 
State, diſtinguiſhed from the other members of 
the community only by being a particular 
% Church of ſuch determined dactrine and diſci- 
« pline, that has covenanted with the State!: 
It follows that this Church, monopolizing, by her 
claim, riches, honours, and powers, is quite an 
oppoſite thing to Chriſt's Kingdom, which is not 
of this world. Chriſt's Church bas no other 
ſtandard or rule of faith in it but the ſeriptures; 
which ſuppoſeth every man is to judge for himſelf, 
and that no other can determine for him, in mat- 
ters of faith, opinion, or 7 Practice. 


A. VII. From Mr. Ns er _ 
from the truth of the caſe, a peaceable non-con- 
formity or diſſent from this Church in union with 
the State cannot be termed a ſchiſm. On the 
_ contrary, by doing ſo, men aſſert religious liberty, 
put on religious character, and are led to Exerciſe 
the rights of conſcience. . _ 

After all, ſhould Mr. V. chuſe to defend his Al- 
Race, I would beg of him ſeriouſly to reflect, be- 
fore he does it, upon the promiſe made for him in 
Baptiſm : namely, that be ſhould renounce the devil 
and all his works, the vain pomp and glory of the 
world, with all the covetous deſires of the ſame: — 
and that not only he, but every one born of con- 
forming Parents, and baptized according to the 
uſage of the Eſtabliſhment, are under the ſame 
engagement: hence Mr. V. is obliged to recon- 


on the Church's accumulating all the profits and 


& Alliance, p. 66- 3 P, 88. 
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bonours that the State can. confer. In che doing 


6p * 
x 


of which, he will go a great way towards defend- 
ing his Alliance. But, unleſs this be done, all 
his ſcheme will appear to be no better than egre- 
gious trifling with the common ſenſe of mankind: 


and muſt. open a wide door to INFIDELITY, as 


men will be tempted to think, that the moſt ſo- 
lemn and religious promiſes have no meaning at 


all in them 


To aſſiſt Mr. V., 1 would humbly recom- 
mend to him a frequent repetition of part of that 


Collect, intitled, St. Matthew the apoſtle: << O 


8 almighty God, who by thy bleſſed Son didſt 


* call Matt bet from. the receipt of cuſtom to 
be an apoſtle and evangeliſt, grant us grace to 


« forfake all covetous deſires, and inordinate 
< love of riches, and to follow the ſame thy Son 


| =, 5 Jeſus e ee 
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CHAP. I. 


The nature and end of the ALL IANCE 
between Church and State examined, as 
laid down by this Writer, 


SEC T4, 
T RUTH ſuppoſed to lacguey after public 


utility : but bas nothing to do in the aim 
of eſtabliſhments 


5. 2. How far public utility may be expelted by 
ſuch Alliance. 


The State cannot receive greater power from 
this Alliance. 


The Church cannot receive either greater 
power or ſafety—Neither can their con- 
Joint energy be greater: for, 


F. 3. The 


; 11 1 N D E Xx. 
8. 3˙ The Privilege, that the State gains, is. only 
43 


4h SUPREMACY. 1 MATTERS: ECCLESIAS- 


* 


$ + The State can n 4 coercive power 10 

ttb Church; but then the Eccleſiaſtical Courts 

an very liable-to ABUSE their raft ; 10 ſo 

1 civil power. 

$. 5. T. be Magiſtrate, 5 office has no — — than 

tbe ROY: of the temporal liberty and pro- 
perty of man. 

F. 6. The Chuich, 7 a name aſſumed from | men's 

having a maj 10 of numbers in a_ State : 

needs no power but to excommunicate—and 

. by exerciſing that power injures no member; 

zor gains any greater efficacy by the alliance: 


| but pays an * compliment to the 
State 


$. 7. The Church receives public endowment 
from the State, &c. yet her aim in the alli- 


ance could not be riches, bonours, or pow- 
, * . 4 "i 
8. 


0. 1 to fit in pankament the 
great bond of the alliance. The Church's 
SUPREMACY re igned, which is the claim ! to 
ſuch Baronies. 


$. 9. The Church receives from the State the aid 

ts of an Eccleſiaſtical Court for reformation of 

manners therefore all Difſenters if 
Fubiectel to this courr. 

8. 10. The Church and State et” in . 4 

obe alliance be Church made perfectly free 

8 and independent on the State, in order that 


He might the better rome into alliance with 
__ various kinds of civil policies. 5 


i. The Church is impertinent, if ſhe aims at | 


riches, honours, or r powers by the alliance. 
85 12. The 


« 


TT, 
, 
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TY 12. Thi Chireb dots in N partake: an hu- 
_ © man policy. 

F. 13. The State cold "nat e the ' Church 
Jie, {Oy ade of Protection wunden an 9 
5. 14 Ny the Church's liberty to unite with all 


inds of civil policies, a famous Prophecy 5s 
WOT; II. xlix. 23. 2 


$. 15. Civil government defective in not infarcing 
duties of imperfect obligation. N 


VN 16. F of- e 0 I ar efs- 
% 5 CHAP I ah 4 
War" is küchen intended . A 


BLISHED CHURCH; and how it took its 


riſe, its pip, and aiſcrpline. 


$. 17. Tho" the E cleft * Court does not exer- 

iſe its power, for its on ate, but for that 

| of the State; yet that power is ſit to be oy 
plied to the immediate end of religious So 

ety, viz, purity of worms to_which uni- 


formity is needfal. WA YE Þ - 


$. 18. Simple expulſion all "Om the Hurt h 
has in the alliance: and this * Nuts 
men upon being religious. 


0 
1. 19. Religion will have à public whelkip, and 
a public leading. Some objections: to free 
Prayer ſtated and conſidered. _ 


2 
* 


Ohriſtian Oberch, 6s ito EEE 5 inſti- 
tuted.. 


88 8 5 8. 21. Di 


3. 26. /Tbe differexce-brieiain the; Fomnifibiend che 
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IL ND E. X. 


5. 21. Ceremonial- Modes no pert af; the divine 


inſtitution of Chriſtianitss. nor left to the 
greſers bed rules of human authority - — l | 


8. 22, 7 be diFerence between the Jewiſh and the. 


Chriſtian Church, . as to the exerciſe of power. 
Of "the apoſtolic rod, and the ſenſe of 
Matth. xviii. 15, 1 6, 17. ſacred character, 
what ? 


F. 23. The ſenſe of Matth. xvi. 18, 19, 


S. 24. Another reaſon for the alliance, from a 


meditation on the divine nature being drawn 


out into articles of faith; and an inſtitution 
of correſpondent atts of worſhip neceſſary. 


. 25. The Pagan Church inferior to the Chriſt 


jan, on account of its wanting ſo good a. for- 


. mulary of dogrnatic theology. 
0 H A . III. 


Of a T'x5T-LAW. 


on vs; What muſt be underſtod A, i — the 


terms explained. 


$. 27. What by Church. 
F. 28, What by Teſt-law. 
F. 29. The reaſon of it. 
F. 30. Its effects temporal advantages en- 


. Joyed by the Church, and ſecured by the teſt- 
law, inflame envy and emulation, 


§. E 1. The merit of Church-emoluments lies, in 
- the Clergy s 'being under the civil Magiſt- 
rates DIRECTION. . An unanſwerable reaſon 


Ko ned 4 or Quakers paying of Tythes. 
| F. 32. The 


INDEX 


8. 32. The diſtinguiſhing charaReriſtic which 15. 
 teft-law affords to men in ſociety, viz. that of 
free ſervants, and that of ſlaves. 


-M 33- How the ſeveral claims in the n are 
introduced. © Why... 


8. 34. Zy the law of nie; my not be 8 
ſtood the law of nature, but the ſenſe which 
' wiſe men have underſtood it in. * 
by two inſtan tes. 


8. 34» ths By the law of 1 a muni- 
eipal lau in direct oppeſition to the law * 
„ | 


§. 36. adh, By the Gnesen 


§. 37. Religion being mixed, in the affair wr 
_ teſt-law, hinders men from ſeeing its juſtice 


and equity, 45 they do in the municipal laws 
above-mentioned. © : 2 


F. 38. The teſt-law 8 contrived that the party 
migbt have a watch-word to carry on its 
buſineſs ; _— e THE CHURCH 18 IN 

DANGER, 


$. 39. The eſtabliſhed Church, ſecured by a #4 


„ is a PROPER FURNACE in which to try 
true religion, | 


S. 40. Yet the rewards ind W are 
too ſmall to tempt any but 1 moſt profiigate 
and abandoned.—— — 


8. 47. The teſt- law 10 ſeid not to endanger rell. 
gious liberty. 


§. 42. Diverſity of opinions luste to threaten 
' the peace of a State. 

F. 43. The opinions that a teſt-law makes the mat- 

ter of diſqualification, are, from their di- 

_ redtly Mellin the es of a State. — 

M 9.44. 
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H. 44. The diſqualification no puniſhi ment, - only 


2 . — e 1 iS 4 een net a 
crime. 


5 8. 45. The State in the inns ROT a "TIO hap | 


gain, being no manner of Judge of the cha- 
. rafter of that Church. ſhe contratted with; 


2 ſhe underſtood not whether ſhe was 4 true, 
er @ falſe Church. 


Some reflexions made from * Expoſitory Notes. 


n 4 few citations are put in as Notes, from ä 
the Letters of Mr. John White, B. D. in order 


the better to illuftrate the n ſhed: Church. e 


in ſeveral * x | 
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Page. Line. 
41. — 16. for joyned iſſue, r. . agreed! 
75, —23, dele, Such. 
108, — 22, for property, r. claim. 
129. — 18. dele, as. 
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